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Notes. 


PALM SUNDAY AND CHICK-PEAS. 


In Provence good children go to church 
on Palm Sunday bearing a “‘rampau”’ 
(L. ramus palme), usually an olive or a 
laurel branch. This is blessed by the priest, 
and is hung up on the wall at home, as 
sprigs of box (buts bénit) are hung up in 
Northern France. But in Provence, to 
make the occasion attractive to children, 
it has always been customary for the branch 
to be decorated with candied fruits, and 
it is usually the gift of the godfather ; 
though now it has degenerated, in towns 
at least, into a gilt stick, with tinsel leaves, 
a candied orange stuck on the top, and 
hung over with candied fruits and other 
Christmas - treo decorations. More than 
three centuries ago this adornment was 
forbidden by the Church: “ Curati ne 
permittant esculenta appendi olivis bene- 
dicendis”*—probably to avoid the sins 
which it occasioned; for the objurgatory 
powers of the Provengal mother, and the 
stock of vivisectional threats, in which 
she rivals the Irish parent of the same class, 
are severely taxed to prevent the esculents 
being consumed before the branch has been 
taken to church and brought back blessed. 
Moreover, boys forlorn of kind and dutiful 
godfathers assemble at the ‘ kirk-skailing ” 


| The 


to jeer at the good boys as they come out ; 
the air is warm with winged words, and 
raids are made on the blessed branches. 
custom persisted, notwithstanding, 
because the parish clergy of Provence join 
heartily in the festivities of the people, 
wisely adapting those of transparently pagan 
origin to Catholic forms. There is hardly 
a deity of ancient Greece and Rome whose 
feasts are not thus celebrated in the churches 
of Provence with a wonderful mixture of fun 
and religious feeling. 

The fruits of the “rampau’ which 
escape these dangers, at home and abroad, 
are eaten at the midday feast, and of this 
chick-peas are an essential part. The pulse 
are boiled with a little soda (properly with 
a bag of almond-shell ash or vine-stock ash) 
to soften them and render them less indi- 
gestible, and are eaten with oil. Why 
chick-peas ? The orthodox reason is that 
the ass on which the journey to Jerusalem 
was made on the first Palm Sunday insisted 
on stopping to graze in a field of chick-peas. 
A more rationalistic, though scarcely more 
satisfactory, story is that several ships 
laden with chick-peas arrived at Marseilles 
on Palm Sunday in 1418, when there was 
famine in theland. These are not a common 
article of ®food, nor one much liked; so 
why should they be eaten on Palm Sunday, 
unless it be to mortify the flesh before the 
feast of candied fruits ? The reason given 
to the children of this inquiring age is (in 
the Frenchified Provencal adapted to 
children who are taught at school to regard 
their mother-tongue as a “ patois”’ to be 
despised): ‘“‘Se si mangeavo pas de césé 
pour Raméou, il vous viendrait de fleirons 
de partout”’; that is, “if you did not eat 
chick-peas on Palm Sunday, you would 
come out all over boils’ (flouroun, fleiroun ; 
L. furunculus). Cf. It. ceccione, a boil. 

What is the origin of this idea? I think 
it probable that the Palm Sunday customs 
and the plague of boils are connected, and 
that the idea arose, in some way, from the 
botanical peculiarities of the chick-pea or 
chick. This pulse is the chenna of India 
(Bengal gram, as distinguished from Madras 
gram, a lentil), the garbanzo of Spain 
(anglice ‘‘ calavances’’), a word probably 
connected with ‘‘ carob,” garaub in Langue- 
doc, the pois chiche of France, the cese or 
pese pounchu (pointed peas) of Provence 
proper, the cese becu (beaked chick) of 
Gascony. It owes its specific name arietinum 
to its resemblance to some part of a ram. 
Euphemy finds a very strained resemblance 
to a ram’s head, but the appearance of the 
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pulse when sprouted points to the meaning | 
of the arietine name. 

The view I put forward is confirmed by | 
the connexion of cese becu with the Spanish | 
chichisveo (b and v are pronounced very | 
similarly in Gascon and other western | 
dialects of Provengal) and the Italian 
cicisbeo, acknowledged in the ‘O.E.D.’ to be | 
derived from cese or cece, a chick-pea. | 

The experiment of allowing a chick-pea to | 
sprout in wet flannel can easily be performed. | 
And if the fully sprouted seed be put to grow 
either in earth or in a tall hyacinth-glass, 
the plant will in due course show its peculiar 
features, the hairy stem and leaves exudating 
every morning drops of oxalic-acid solution. 
In India a cloth whipped about in a chenna 
tield at early morn will soon be saturated 
with this acid fluid, which is then squeezed 
out and used for medicinal purposes. In 
Provence the early worker in a field of cese 
expects that, if his nether garment have any 
blue dye in it, and is not protected by 
gaiters, the colour will be changed to red 
wherever the acid dew has touched. 

Now it is probable that this solution— 
acknowledgedly used medicinally, but a 
caustic poison internally—might be applied 
to warts: and perhaps a dilute wash of it 
might have been found good for pimply 
faces. So far, | have only found that in 
Provence (probably it would be so in Italy) 
a popular cure for a wart is to apply a 
chick-pea to it, doubtless with some ‘‘charm,”’ 
and then to throw the pea into a well. 
Analogous charms for warts are popularly 
used in England. But the schoolmaster is 
abroad, in Provence as in England and 
Wales: so that these “superstitions” are 
concealed, and both patience and tact are 
necessary to get at them. 

Now the cognomen of M. Tullius Cicero 
is said to be from one of his family having 
a wart like a chick-pea on his nose. Might 
the cognomen have been connected with 
this wart-cure ? One can hardly suppose 
that classical tradition has given rise to the 
cure; but conversely the family name 
might have become connected with the 
chick-pea, or its oxalic dew, as that of 
Bishop Berkeley with tar-water. I may 
also mention that one badly marked with 
smallpox is said here to have “fallen on a 
heap of chick-peas.” 

I write far away from books of reference, 
but | think I have said enough to show that 
there is an extensive folk-lore connected 
with the chick-pea, probably throughout 
Southern Europe, and in medieval times 


| subject. 


| Square). 


extending to England. Monastic records 


would probably bring out much on the 

It is to be noted that the chick- 

pea and the lentil are almost the only 

pulse so distinguished in literature and 

etymology. EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 
Hyeres. 


LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 102.) 


38. Duke of York’s Column, Carlton 
House Terrace.—Raised to the memory of 
Frederick, Duke of York, second son of 
George III., Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. It can hardly be said to have 
been erected by voluntary subscriptions, 
seeing that every soldier in the service was 
compelled to subscribe one day’s pay to the 
fund. The total realized was 26,000/., of which 
3,587/. was set apart for its upkeep. It 
was built during 1830-33, the bronze statue 
of the Duke being raised to the summit on 
8 April, 1834. 

39. Statues of (a) Lord Clyde, (6) Sir 
John Franklin, (c) Sir John Fox Burgoyne. 
and (d) Lord Lawrence, Waterloo Place.— 
(a) Erected in 1868. (b) Erected in 1866. 
(c) Erected a few years after his decease in 
1871. (d) Erected in 1885. 

40. Guards’ Memoria!, Waterloo Place.— 
Erected by public subscription in 1861. 

41. Shakespeare Memorial, &c., Leicester 
Square.—The centre of the square was 
formerly occupied by an equestrian statue 
of George I., unveiled on 19 Novy., 1748. 
A century later the statue had become 
neglected (see 10 8. iii. 357) and dilapidated, 
and in the end was mercifully destroyed. 
Baron Grant eventually purchased the site. 
and beautified it at a cost of 30,0007. He 
then presented it to the public, through the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, on 2 July, 
1874. Inthecentre is a fountain surmounted 
by a statue of Shakespeare, a replica of the 
Westminster Abbey cenotaph. At the four 
corners of the square, on granite pedestals, 
are colossal busts of John Hunter (resided 
at 28, Leicester Square). Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (resided at 47, Leicester Square), 
William Hogarth (resided at 30, Leicester 
Square), and Sir Isaac Newton (resided at 
35, St. Martin’s Street, south of Leicester 


42. Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain, 
Piccadilly Circus.—On the death of tho 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury a large sum of 
money was subscribed to provide a public 
memorial. With the funds thus obtained 
the committee founded a convalescent Home, 
erected a statue in Westminster Abbey, and 
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provided this fountain. 
in 1889. 

43. Statue of William III., St. James’s 
Square.—Erected pursuant to the will of 
Samuel Travers, Esq. (d. 1724), in the year 
1808. The pedestal had been placed in 
position in 1732 (see 8 S. ii. 267, 368, 436; 
iii. 16). 

44. Statue of George II., Golden Square. 
—When or why this was set up I am 
unable to say. Dickens aptiy describes 
it in * Nicholas Nickleby’ (chap. i.) as ** the 
mournful statue, the guardian genius of 
a little wilderness of shrubs in the centre 
of the square.” 

45. Statue of William Pitt, Hanover 
Square.—Erected in 1831 at a cost of 
7,0002., subscribed by admirers of the great 
statesman. 

46. Apsley Archway, Hyde Park Corner.— 
This extends to a frontage of 107 ft., and 
consists of a triple archway and colonnade. 
Tt was erected in 1828, the -friezes being 
copied from the Elgin Marbles. These 
have been recently found to be considerably 
decayed, and their renovation is contem- 
plated. 

47. Statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
Hyde Park Corner.—The Green Park Arch 
was erected in 1828, and the colossal eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
placed thereon in 1846. The huge effigy, 
which had always been an eyesore, was 
removed on 24 Jan., 1883. and in the follow- 
ing year was set up in the Long Valley at 
Aldershot. A new statue of the Duke on 
aless ambitious scale was placed in the centre 
of the roadway in an exact line with the 
front of Apsley House, and was unveiled 
by King Edward (then Prince of Wales) on 
21 Dec., 1888. Meantime the Green Park 
Arch had been pulled down, and re-erected 
several yards east of its former position 
(see 7S. vii. 349; ix. 34). A colossal group 
consisting of a winged figure of Peace 
driving a four-horse chariot, the gift to the 
nation of Lord Michelham, is eventually 
to occupy the summit of the arch. 

48. Statue of Lord Byron, Hamilton 
Gardens.—Erected by public subscription 
at a cost of 3,500/. Unveiled by Lord 
Houghton, 24 May, 1880. 

49. Poets’ Fountain, Park Lane.—The 
Government erected this fountain in 1875 
at a cost of 5.000/., obtained from the estate 
of Mrs. Brown, a lady who died intestate 
in Hertford Street hard by, and who had 
often expressed a wish that a fountain should 
be erected on this spot. On it are fine 
statues of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, 


It was inaugurated 


with subordinate statues of the Muses— 
Tragedy, Comedy, and History. The design 
is crowned by a winged figure of Fame. 

50. Achilles Statue, Hyde Park.—Erected 
at a cost of 10,0007. subscribed by the women 
of England as a memorial to the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘‘ Placed on this spot on the 
18th day of June, 1822, by command of his 
Majesty George IV.” 

51. Diana Fountain, Hyde Park.—Pre- 
sented to the Office of Works in 1906 by an 
Italian lady in whose garden at Ascot it had 
formerly stood. It is of bronze, about 
20ft. high, and represents an undraped 
figure of Diana with bow and arrow. The 
goddess stands in a marble basin, supported 
by four female figures rising from a larger 
basin of concrete. 

52. Marble Arch, Hyde Park.—Originally 
built for George IV. as an entrance gate to 
Buckingham Palace at a cost of 80,0000. 
Removed thence in 1850, and re-erected on 
its present site at a cost of 11,0007. A 
Marble Arch Improvement scheme, whereby 
its beauties will be considerably enhanced, 
is now progressing towards completion. 

53. Tablet on wall opposite end of Edg- 
ware Road marking the site once occupied 
by Tyburn Tree. 

54. Albert Memorial, Hyde Park.—This 
cost upwards of 150,000/. to construct, of 
which sum Parliament voted 50,000/.; her 
Majesty Queen Victoria contributed a large 
amount; and the rest was raised by public 
subscription. Its erection was commenced 
on 13 May, 1864: and on its completion it 
was handed over privately to her Majesty 
on | July, 1872. The colossal statue of the 
Prince Consort was not, however, placed 
in position until 1876. 

55. Statue of Dr. Jenner, Kensington 
Gardens. Erected by public subscription 
in 1858. First placed in Trafalgar Square, but 
removed thence to its present site in 1867. 

56. Granite Obelisk, Kensington Gardens. 
—Erected to the memory of John Hanning 
Speke, the African explorer. ob. 1864. 

57. Statue of Prince Albert, Horticultural 
Gardens, South was 
erected by public subscription, and originally 
intended to commemorate only the exhibi- 
tion of 1851, but ultimately dedicated to 
the memory of “the great author of that 
undertaking.” Inaugurated 10 June, 1863. 

58. Statue of Lord Holland, Holland Park. 
—Erected in 1872 (?) from the residue of a 
fund subscribed by many friends of all 
parties for the marble monument in West- 
minster Abbey. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itehington, Warwickshire. 
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pulse when sprouted points to the meaning 
of the arietine name. 

The view I put forward is confirmed by 
the connexion of cese becu with the Spanish 
chichisvco (6b and v are pronounced very 
similarly in Gascon and other western 
dialects of Provencal) and the Italian 
cicisbeo, acknowledged in the *‘O.E.D.’ to be 
derived from cese or cece, a chick-pea. 

The experiment of allowing a chick-pea to 
sprout in wet flannel can easily be performed. 
And if the fully sprouted seed be put to grow 
either in earth or in a tall hyacinth-glass, 
the plant will in due course show its peculiar 
features, the hairy stem and leaves exudating 
every morning drops of oxalic-acid solution. 
In India a cloth whipped about in a chenna 
tield at early morn will soon be saturated 
with this acid fluid, which is then squeezed 
out and used for medicinal purposes. In 
Provence the early worker in a field of cese 
expects that, if his nether garment have any 
blue dye in it, and is not protected by 
gaiters, the colour will be changed to red 
wherever the acid dew has touched. 

Now it is probable that this solution— 
acknowledgedly used medicinally, but a 
caustic poison internally—might be applied 
to warts: and perhaps a dilute wash of it 
might have been found good for pimply 
faces. So far, I have only found that in 
Provence (probably it would be so in Italy) 
a popular cure for a wart is to apply a 
chick-pea to it, doubtless with some ‘‘charm,”’ 
and then to throw the pea into a well. 
Analogous charms for warts are popularly 
used in England. But the schoolmaster is 
abroad, in Provence as in England and 
Wales: so that these ‘superstitions’ are 
concealed, and both patience and tact are 
necessary to get at them. 

Now the cognomen of M. Tullius Cicero 
is said to be from one of his family having 
a wart like a chick-pea on his nose. Might 
the cognomen have been connected with 
this wart-cure ? One can hardly suppose 
that classical tradition has given rise to the 
cure; but conversely the family name 
might have become connected with the 
chick-pea, or its oxalic dew, as that of 
Bishop Berkeley with tar-water. I may 
also mention that one badly marked with 
smallpox is said here to have “fallen on a 
heap of chick-peas.” 


I write far away from books of reference, | 


but 1 think I have said enough to show that 
there is an extensive folk-lore connected 


with the chick-pea, probably throughout 
Southern Europe, and in medieval times 
extending to England. Monastic records 


| would probably bring out much on the 


| subject. It is to be noted that the chick- 
)pea and the lentil are almost the only 
| pulse so distinguished in literature and 
| etymology. EpWarpD NICHOLSON. 

| Hyéres. 


| 

“LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 
| (See ante, pp. 1, 102.) 

| 38. Duke of York’s Column, Carlton 
| House Terrace.—Raised to the memory of 
| Frederick, Duke of York, second son of 
George III., Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. It can hardly be said to have 
been erected by voluntary subscriptions, 
/ seeing that every soldier in the service was 
| compelled to subscribe one day’s pay to the 
fund. The total realized was 26,000/., of which 
3,5871. was set apart for its upkeep. It 
was built during 1830-33, the bronze statue 
ot the Duke being raised to the summit on 
8 April, 1834. 

39. Statues of (a) Lord Clyde, (6) Sir 
John Franklin, (c) Sir John Fox Burgoyne. 
and (d) Lord Lawrence, Waterloo Place. 
(a) Erected in 1868. (b) Erected in 1866. 
(c) Erected a few years after his decease in 
1871. (d) Erected in 1885. 

40. Guards’ Memoria!, Waterloo Place.— 
Erected by public subscription in 1861. 

41. Shakespeare Memorial, &c., Leicester 
Square.—The centre of the square was 
formerly occupied by an equestrian statue 
of George I., unveiled on 19 Nov., 1748. 
A century later the statue had become 
neglected (see 10 8. iii. 357) and dilapidated, 
and in the end was mercifully destroyed. 
Baron Grant eventually purchased the site. 
and beautified it at a cost of 30,0007. He 
then presented it to the public, through the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, on 2 July, 
1874. Inthe centre is a fountain surmounted 
by a statue of Shakespeare, a replica of the 
Westminster Abbey cenotaph. At the four 
corners of the square, on granite pedestals, 
are colossal busts of John Hunter (resided 
at 28, Leicester Square). Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (resided at 47, Leicester Square), 
William Hogarth (resided at 30, Leicester 
Square), and Sir Isaac Newton (resided at 
35, St. Martin’s Street, south of Leicester 
Square). 

42. Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain, 
Piccadilly Cireus.—On the death of tho 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury a large sum of 
money was subscribed to provide a public 
memorial. With the funds thus obtained 
the committee founded a convalescent Home, 
erected a statue in Westminster Abbey, and 
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provided this fountain. It was inaugurated 
in 1889. 

43. Statue of William III., St. James's 
Square.—Erected pursuant to the will of 
Samuel Travers, Esq. (d. 1724), in the year 
1808. The pedestal had been placed in 
— in 1732 (see 8 S. ii. 267, 368, 436; 
iii. 16). 

44. Statue of George II., Golden Square. 
—When or why this was set up | am 
unable to say. Dickens aptiy describes 
it in * Nicholas Nickleby’ (chap. i.) as ‘* the 
mournful statue, the guardian genius of 
a little wilderness of shrubs in the centre 
of the square.” 

45. Statue of William Pitt, Hanover 
Square.—Erected in 1831 at a cost of 
7,0002., subscribed by admirers of the great 
statesman. 

46. Apsley Archway, Hyde Park Corner.— 
This extends to a frontage of 107 ft., and 
consists of a triple archway and colonnade. 
It was erected in 1828, the -friezes being 
copied from the Elgin Marbles. These 
have been recently found to be considerably 
decayed, and their renovation is contem- 
plated. 

47. Statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
Hyde Park Corner.—The Green Park Arch 
was erected in 1828, and the colossal eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
placed thereon in 1846. The huge effigy, 
which had always been an eyesore, was 
removed on 24 Jan., 1883. and in the follow- 
ing year was set up in the Long Valley at 
Aldershot. A new statue of the Duke on 
a less ambitious scale was placed in the centre 
of the roadway in an exact line with the 
front of Apsley House, and was unveiled 
by King Edward (then Prince of Wales) on 
21 Dec., 1888. Meantime the Green Park 
Arch had been pulled down, and re-erected 
several yards east of its former position 
(see 7S. vili. 349; ix. 34). A colossal group 
consisting of a winged figure of Peace 
driving a four-horse chariot, the gift to the 
nation of Lord Michelham, is eventually 
to occupy the summit of the arch. 

48. Statue of Lord Byron, Hamilton 
Gardens.—Erected by public subscription 
at a cost of 3,500/. Unveiled by Lord 
Houghton, 24 May, 1880. 

49. Poets’ Fountain, Park Lane.—The 
Government erected this fountain in 1875 
at a cost of 5,000/., obtained from the estate 
of Mrs. Brown, a lady who died intestate 
in Hertford Street hard by, and who had 
often expressed a wish that a fountain should 
be erected on this spot. On it are fine 
statues of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, 


with subordinate statues of the Muses— 
Tragedy, Comedy, and History. The design 
is crowned by a winged figure of Fame. 

50. Achilles Statue, Hyde Park.—Erected 
at a cost of 10,0007. subscribed by the women 
of England as a memorial to the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘Placed on this spot on the 
18th day of June, 1822, by command of his 
Majesty George IV.” 

51. Diana Fountain, Hyde Park.—Pre- 
sented to the Office of Works in 1906 by an 
Italian lady in whose garden at Ascot it had 
formerly stood. It is of bronze, about 
20 ft. high, and represents an undraped 
figure of Diana with bow and arrow. The 
goddess stands in a marble basin, supported 
by four female figures rising from a larger 
basin of concrete. 

52. Marble Arch, Hyde Park.—Originally 
built for George IV. as an entrance gate to 
Buckingham Palace at a cost of 80,000/. 
Removed thence in 1850, and re-erected on 
its present site at a cost of 11,0007. A 
Marble Arch Improvement scheme, whereby 
its beauties will be considerably enhanced, 
is now progressing towards completion. 

53. Tablet on wall opposite end of Edg- 
ware Road marking the site once occupied 
by Tyburn Tree. 

54. Albert Memorial, Hyde Park.—This 
cost upwards of 150,000/. to construct, of 
which sum Parliament voted 50,000/.; her 
Majesty Queen Victoria contributed a large 
amount; and the rest was raised by public 
subscription. Its erection was commenced 
on 13 May, 1864: and on its completion it 
was handed over privately to her Majesty 
on 1 July, 1872. The colossal statue of the 
Prince Consort was not, however, placed 
in position until 1876. 

55. Statue of Dr. Jenner, Kensington 
Gardens. Erected by public subscription 
in 1858. First placed in Trafalgar Square, but 
removed thence to its present site in 1867. 

56. Granite Obelisk, Kensington Gardens. 
—Erected to the memory of John Hanning 
Speke, the African explorer, ob. 1864. 

57. Statue of Prince Albert, Horticultural 
Gardens, South lKensington.—This was 
erected by public subscription, and originally 
intended to commemorate only the exhibi- 
tion of 1851, but ultimately dedicated to 
the memory of “the great author of that 
undertaking.” Inaugurated 10 June, 1863. 

58. Statue of Lord Holland, Holland Park. 
—Erected in 1872 (?) from the residue of a 
fund subscribed by many friends of all 
parties for the marble monument in West- 
minster Abbey. Joun T. Pace. 


Long Itechington, Warwickshire. 
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Mr. Pace refers to the mounted effigy 
of Charles I. at Charing Cross (33) as one 
of the most notable in London, both as 
a work of art and an historical relic. So 
no doubt it is; and yet one cannot buy 
anywhere a photograph or engraving showing 
the details of this statue. 

H. O. FANSHAWE. 
|We have heard the same complaint made con- 
cerning the statue of Boadicea on the Embankment. | 


35. The bronze statue of Sir Charles 
James Napier by George Gammon Adams 
was unveiled 26 Nov., 1856. There is a 
view of it in The Illustrated London News, 
6 Dec., 1856, p. 574. FREDERIC Boase. 


Mr. Holden MacMichael in ‘ Charing Cross 
and its Immediate Neighbourhood’ refers 
to the frequent use of the directions “‘ be- 
hind,” ‘‘ over against,” or “‘ facing the King 
on Horseback.” Here is an_ interesting 
variation worth preserving :— 

“Lost between Temple Bar and Whitehall; on 
the Sth instant, a white Vellum Pucket-book [sic], 
containing divers Discharges, of no use to any but 
the owner. If the person who has found it, will 
bring it to Mr. Joseph Williams, by the Sign of 
King William on Horse Back at Charing Cross, he 
shall have 10s. for his Pains.” 

From The British Apollo, No. 8, March 5-10, 
1708. The notice was repeated in Nos. 10 
-and 13. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mr. Pace’s catalogue of statues and 
memorials will, when complete, be of great 
‘service to the readers of ‘N. & Q.” I 
wish, however, it could be extended so as 
to include the whole of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

It is very strange to call to mind how some 
people who have received what is commonly 
regarded as a fair education blunder about 
the significance of these memorials, even 
when they have constantly seen them. A 
man who was for some time a village school- 
master in the Isle of Axholme, and after- 
wards tutor to the young son of a country 
-squiro,on hearing me speak of the equestrian 
‘statue of William III. which adorns the 
market-place at Hull, corrected me by saying 
it was, he was quite sure, an image of 
William the Conqueror. When I rejoined 
that I was certain that it represented the 
Dutch deliverer,”’ not the Norman invader, 
he held strongly to his original position, 
saying: ‘“‘I am positive that I am right, 
for the figure has bare feet, and boots and 
_shoes had come into fashion long before 
the Protestant deliverer came over.” 

Com. Esor. 


KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 
QUOTATIONS.’ 
(See 10 S. ii. 281, 351; iii. 447; vii. 24; 
ix. 107.) 


No. 245 is :— 
Cane decane canis: sed ne cane, cane decane, 
e cane: de canis, cane decane, cane. 

Mr. King quotes this from Sandys’s ‘ Speci- 
mens of Macaronic Poetry’ (London, 1831, 
Introd., p. ii), adding that it is attributed 
to Porson. He suggests that it may have 
been written on some college dean. 

At 9 8. xii. 478 the late Lorp ALDENHAM, 
after mentioning that he heard the distich 
in his Oxford days, wrote: ‘The lines 
are a reproof to a grey-headed dean who 
had sung a hunting song.” 

The lines (in one form at least) existed 
long before Porson’s day, nor, as far as I 
know, is there any evidence to connect 
their origin with the subject of an English 
cathedral or college dean. 

In_ Reusner’s ‘ Hnigmatographia,’ p. 159 
of Part II. (Frankfort, 1601, = ‘ Ioannis 
simvl 
Nicolai Reusneri....nigmatis’), several 
examples are given of ‘‘ Grammaticorum 
ile cruces vulgate, ob constructionis diffi- 
cultatem, aut vocum ambiguitatem nobis 
quoque pueris agitate in Scholis.” Among 
these we find 
Tu canis es, canis & de canis, cane Decane, 

De cane decano [?Ne cane de cano] cane 
Decane cane, 
followed by 


Cane Decane cane, far mole molle mola. 


No. 3107 (among the ‘ Adespota ’) :— 
Tres medicus facies habet: unam, quando rogatur, 
Angelicam : mox est, cum iuvat ille, Deus. 
Post, ubi curato poscit sua munera morbo, 
Horridus apparet terribilisque Satan. 
The author of these lines is Euricius Cordus 
(1484-1535). See ‘ Delitia Poetarum Ger- 
manorum, Part II. p. 831 (‘ipse Deus” 
in 1. 2, with the comma before “ ipse”’ ; 
preemia,” not ‘‘ munera,”’ in 1. 3). 
John Owen (V. 95) has an epigram which 
bears a close resemblance to the above— 
Escwapius Trifrons. 
Intrantis medici facies tres esse videntur___ 
-Kgrotanti ; Hominis, Demonis, atque Dei: 
Quamprimum accessit medicus, dixitque salutem ; 
En Deus, aut Custos Angelus, wger ait. 
Cum morbum medicina fugaverit, Ecce homo, 
clamat : 
Cum poscit medicus premia ; Vade Satan. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


N 
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AnNA SEWARD: UNPUBLISHED PoEM.— 
The underwritten autograph poem was 
included in the sale of the collection of 
letters and manuscripts formed by Miss 
Helen Corbett of Longnor Hall, Shrewsbury 
(who married Edward Burton, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford: he died in 
1836), and was acquired by me from the 
purchasers. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has by his book ‘ A Swan 
and her Friends’ brought Anna Seward 
again into notice, and so the copy I send 
you may interest some of your readers :— 

TO MISS STODARD 
admired for her beauty, yet fond of wsefu/ reading. 
Sweet Maid, who culturest in thy vernal prime, 
Those plants, that flourish mid the frosts of Time, 
Long, with assiduous care, proceed to store 
A portion rich of Wisdom’s various lore, 
Borne from thy native England’s classic fane, 
The Historian's record, and the Poet's strain ; 
The moral pages, tracing to their source, 
Each subtle passion, on its erring course, 
And those blest leaves, which can their force 
control, 
The sacred Tome, the anchor of the Soul! 
Then when no more exterior blossoms rise, 
Her love’s gay torch shall kindle from those eyes, 
The fruits of knowledge, and its lights, will shame 
The fading florets, and the faithless flame ; 
Attention, tenderness, respect secure, 
That given to merit, shall with /ife endure. 
STaPLeTON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Book Marcins.—One likes to see a wide 
outer margin, but surely it is a mistake 
to give us this, as printers often do, at the 
expense of the inner one. This often makes 
it almost impossible to read large, stiffly 
bound volumes. ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History’ is a case in point. c. C. B. 


UNREGISTERED EXETER COLLEGE MEN IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—On 23 Jan., 
1582, Sir Henry Cobham writes to Walsing- 
ham from Paris (‘Cal. S. P. For. 1581-2,’ 
p- 464) :— 

“There has passed one William Duckham, late 
of Exeter College, Oxford, born in Gloucestershire. 
He is departed to Rheims with letters of recom- 
mendation to Dr. Allen and others. He brought 
letters with him out of England, and passed by 
Dover, pretending to the searchers that he was a 
cook, and went to seek service.” 

No William Duckham is recorded as 
having arrived at the English College, 
Rheims; nor does his name occur in 
Boase’s Registrum Collegii Exoniensis or 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ On 20Jan., 
1582, Raymond Westlake, who had been 
Fellow of Exeter College 1564 to 1580, 
arrived at Rheims from Rouen. Was 


William Duckham the name under which 
he travelled? Westlake died soon after 
1582. 

On 19 Feb., 1582, Sir Henry Cobham 
writes (ibtd., p. 493) :— 

“They say that Richard Cornelis of Stafford- 
shire, sometime student of Exeter College, 
a a good scholar, is gone this week towards 

ome. 

** T hear further that Bowser [7.c., Father Thomas: 
Bourchier, as to whom see * D.N.B.’ vi. 18] since his 
return reports that John Torner, William Connesbe, 
and Christopher Marshall of Exeter College have 
been at Sandwich to ship over; but being adver- 
tised they were laid for, turned back.” 

None of these four names is mentioned by 
Boase or Foster. Perhaps William 
Connesbe is the William Coningsby, servant 
to Lord Montague in 1596, mentioned by 
Brother Foley (‘ Records S. J.,’ i. 176). 

One Edward Dodwell came to the English 
College at Rheims on 17 July, 1582, and 
left for England on the 28rd of August 
following. In 1585, when he turned in- 
former, he is said to have belonged to 
Exeter College (see ‘ Cal. S. P. Dom. 1581-90,’ 
p. 267); but he, too, is ignored by Boase 
and Foster..: JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Grace Darttna’s Mepat.—An interesting 
relic of this famous girl was sold on 14 Feb- 
ruary at Puttick & Simpson's rooms, 
Leicester Square. It consisted of the silver 
medal awarded to her, and bore the following 
inscription :— 

“Presented by the directors of the Glasgow 
Humane Society to Miss Grace Horsley Darling in 
admiration of her dauntless and heroic conduct in 
saving (along with her father) the lives of nine 
persons from the wreck of the Forfarshire steamer 
on September 7, 1838.” 

The medal was sold by a niece of Grace 
Darling, and purchased by Mr. Mackenzie 
for 511. 

William Darling survived his daughter 
twenty-two years, dying 28 May, 1865, 
aged seventy-nine. His journal was pub- 
lished in 1886. The boat in which they 
rowed to the wreck was on view during the 
summer of 1883 at the Fisheries Exhibition, 
South Kensington, and was carried through 
the streets of London in the Lord Mayor’s 
Show of that yoar. FREDERIC BOASE. 


SEAFARING BotriEs.—The following ex- 
tract from The Orkney Herald of 15 January 
may be of interest to some :— 

* The bottle containing a Christmas message to his 
wife which a Grimsby fisherman threw overboard 
150 miles from land, and which has just been washed 
ashore in Lincolnshire, is a short-distance voyager 
compared with many of its predecessors. Some years 
ago a bottle was thrown up by the sea at Shetland 
which had travelled all the way from the Bermudas, 
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nearly 5,000 miles distant; another bottle which | Comic, Directed to and from Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
had been flung into the sea off Nantucket Shoal | Marybon, Cuper’s, and other Gardens, both public 
was recovered on the coast of Argyllshire 512 days | and private, the Opera-House, both the Theatres, 
later, after a journey of 2,587 knots; and a third | White’s Chocolate House, St. James’s, Rainbow, 
bottle. thrown overboard from the steamer Suther- | Tom’s, Slaughter’s, Pon’s, Bedford, Lebec, and most 
land, drifted 4,000 knots in 181 days, the average daily of the polite Coffee -Houses and Taverns about 
drift being 22°1 knots. Other bottles have covered | Town. Under the borrowed names of [here follows 
1,200 miles in 52 days; 1,900 miles in 78 days; and | a list of 40 names}. With many others Equally 
190 miles in six days, the quickest on record. | Entertaining. London. Printed by F. Noble, at 
Probably the longest drift of all was that of a bottle | Otway’s Head in St. Martin’s Court, near Leicester 
recovered on March 26, 1898, after covering 4,700 | Square, and B. Stichall, in Clare Court, Drury 
knots in sixteen months; while a good proxime | Lane. 1750.” 

accessit, was a bottle thrown into the sea in The work is sufficiently scarce to justify 
September, 1894, and recovered in May, 1897, after this full quotation of its title-page. The 


sailing 4,500 knots at an average of 44 knots a day.’ 
ALEX. Russet, M.A. 
Stomness, Orkney. 


Macaroons.—Nancy is famed for her 
macaroons—I refer to the city, and not to, 
the lady on whom all the faney of the singer | 
dwelt. They say there that the cakes were 
named after their original makers; and at. 
10, Rue de la Hache 
Sceurs Macarons,”’ founded in 1795, whereat | 
M. Alfred Moinel still trades in the delicacies. | 
The word ‘*‘ macaroon”’ and the thing itself | 
were known centuries before the date given 
above, or so I am led to believe by the 
authorities I havo consulted. 

There are at Nancy macaroons of six 
inches in diameter. I do not think I have 
ever facod such Brobdingnagian productions 
in this country. Sr. SwiITHIN. 


Lawyers’ Lancuacre.—I can state as a 
fact that of the following examples of the 
language employed by statutory gentlemen, | 
the first two are from instructions to an 
eminent barrister, now and for many years 
past a K.C., and the third is from a letter. 
to the defendant in an action long ago for- 
gotten. 

1. ‘But, as we maintain, the arbitrator was then | 
defunctus officio.” 

2. “Counsel will please advise whether the 
obstruction and practical closing of the roadway 
for carriage trattic has been lost by having been so 
obstructed for upwards of twenty years.” | 

3. “‘ Matters have now resolved themselves in so 
serious a light, in which you have an involved 
position, that we called upon you yesterday with a 
view of obtaining an explanation.” 

A. oP. 


‘Tue History or ADVERTISING.’ —This 
excellent work by Henry Sampson, published 
in 1874, was, in the sense of being a history, 
an entirely new compilation; but as a 
collection of advertisements reprinted in 
book form, it had been anticipated more 
than a contury before this date. In 1750 
there was published :— | 
“‘Love at First Sight; or, The Gay in a Flutter, | 
Being a Collection of Advertisements, Chietly | 


is the “ Maison des 


jabout tive tons of useful books 


second edition, with additions, has a much 
abbreviated title, all after ‘ chiefly comic” 
being omitted. It is printed for J. Robinson 
at the Golden Lion, Ludgate Street. 1751. 
Here is ** The Preface ” :— 

“The Design of this Collection is entirely calculated 


‘for the Perusal of those who escaped reading of 


them as they occasionally offered to the Public; 
yet, ina great measure, I flatter myself they will not 
2 altogether rejected, even by the many Thousands, 
who, I believe, smiled at their first appearance. 
And, if lam right in my conjecture, in ieier the 
Latter, I make no doubt of them giving Satisfaction 
to the Former, in a topic so universally pleasing. 
‘**The Editor.” 

It is hardly necessary to describe the 
advertisements reprinted in the 278 pages; 
they are very varied in subject although 
generally humorous in character. There is 
at first glance a suggestion that they are all 
fictitious, and written by the ingenious 
‘editor’? ; but the topographical detail is 
too exact and the inclusion of advertise- 
ments relating to such events and persons 
as the Bottle Trick at the Haymarket : 
Southwark Fair; Henley the orator of 
Clare Market ; Henry Fielding, &c., justifies 
a belief in the authenticity of the whole 
collection. 

The British Museum has only a copy of the 
first edition. A copy of the second edition, 
from the Gainford Library, before me, is, 
I am informed, extremely rare. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Books BY THE Ton.—There is a curious 
advertisement in The Publishers’ Circwar 
of 22 February, p. 220, as follows :— 

“J. H. Smith, 31, St. Mary’s Butts, Reading, has 
for immediate 
disposal, price 2/. per ton, sacks to be returned, 
many large and valuable works amongst them.” 

FREDERIC Boasr. 

INFERIOR CLERGY, THEIR APPELLATIONS: 


‘* Str.”’—In early records we sometimes find 
‘curate’? employed interchangeably with 


“vector” or vicar ’’—the person charged 


with the cure of souls. Of the term 
“curate,” in its modern sense of a deputy 
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or assistant of the incumbent, in which— 


it is commonly stated to have been employed 
only after the Reformation,* I have just met 
with examples, in the form ‘ curator” 
or “curat’,” as early as 1534, among the 
signatures to the ‘Renunciation of the 
Pope’s Supremacy in England’ (Excheq. 
Miscell. Book, 64). Other terms appearing 
in the same document are “ stipendiar’,” 
“cantarist’,” and ‘“capell’.’ The title 
(Dominus) is prefixed to every 
name of whatever degree. In Clerical 
Subsidy Rolls of the Diocese of Exeter, in 
some of the lists of “stipendiary clergy ”’ 
contributing (e.g., 26/216, 4 & 5 Ph. and 
Mary, and 26 219a, 1564), all are designated 
“Curat’’’; but I think these are perhaps 
vicars. 

In going through this series of rolls I 
have been surprised to find in how many 
tural parishes the names only of a vicar 
or of a vicar and a single chaplain appear ; 
while in others, in the same districts, a staff 
of five or six are named. At Chagford 
we have in Richard II.’s reign (24/10b) Sir 
Thomas Fulford, rector; Thomas Lonce- 
lote, chaplain; Tirrie Peers, chaplain ; 
Thomas David, clerk; Richard Widdon, 
clerk ; and John, clerk Clic’ ’’). 

“ Sir’ was, of course, only a courtesy 
title. 
ments as to the rule for its use, and should 
be glad of authoritative information on this 
point. Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Royat IN CHURCHES, 1625.—The 
following entry occurs in the ‘ Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers, 1625-6, Dp. 237, 
under date 31 Oct., 1625 :— 


“Sir Robert Karr to Secretary Conway. If any 


one in Sir Robert’s absence should move the King | 


about the business of setting up the royal arms in 
churches, he begs Secretary Conway to remind the 
King of his interest therein.” 

R. B. P. 


[Numerous communications on the royal arms in | 


churches have appeared in ‘N.&Q.’ See the General 
Indexes. ] 


* Cardwell in ‘Documentary Annals’ (p. 272) 
prints ‘Orders and Instructions from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of London, 
July 7, 1665” of which No. II. is “concerning 


pluralists and their curates...... whether they keep | 


and maintain able orthodox and conformable curates 
upon the said benefices...... and what are the names 
and degrees of the said curates.” The foot-note is 

ded: ‘It is at this period that the word ‘curate’ 


obtained its modern meaning, and it is now intro- | 
duced by the Archbishop into his instructions | 
as the title of a distinct and subordinate office, | 


previously been applied to all pastors and | 
” J aid ” _why, and where did the change in spelling 


aving 
ministers. 


I have met with conflicting state- | 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CURSE REMOVED BY LEGAL DoctUMENT.-— 
A strange legal document, by which an aged 
woman lifts a curse she pronounced thirty- 
two vears ago, has come to light in Phila- 
delphia. In 1876 Dennis Comey, a labourer, 
aged twenty-cight, who was out of work, 
quitted his boarding-house, owing the 
boarding mistress, Mrs. Mary Costello, 
90 dollars. Mrs. Costello, who was then 
sixty-two years of age, fell upon ber knees 
and called down the curses of Heaven upon 
him and his. Nothing more was thought 
of the curses, but neither Mrs. Costello nor 
Comey forgot the board bill. 

Some time ago Comey fell heir to some 
money, and Mrs. Costello, who now lives 
in Atlantie City, attempted to collect her 
bill. Comey informed his lawyers that 
he would not pay the bill until Mrs. Costello 
removed the curse. This retraction was 
signed by Mrs. Costello, and attested by 
| Witnesses :— 
| ‘Know all men by these presents : That I, Mary 
' Costello, do hereby revoke, recall, and retract to 
the utmost of my power the curse which Dennis 
, Comey claims I put upon him in 1876, calling down 
upon him and his, as he claims, ill-luck, disease, 
and disaster through life and eternity, living or 
_ dead, at all times from the present to the end of 
' the world, even until the tenth generation, and do 
hereby declare that I hold for him nothing but 
sentiments of good will and respect.” 

Comey came to Atlantic City and also 
got a verbal expression. He wanted Mrs. 
Costello to get on her knees, but as sho was 
ninety-four her friends objected. Comey 
paid the bill. 

Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give any other 
‘instances of such a proceeding ? 
D. J. Scannett.-O’ 
Tir-na-n’ oge, near Florence, Nebraska, U.S. A. 


DWELLY: DEWELLES.—Can any reader 
kindly inform me if there is any connexion 
between these two names ? I was told by 
three persons several years ago that the two 
relate to one family, and, as far as I could 
discover, none of these three persons ever 


‘had any information from one another, but 


they were all supposed to be well up in 
heraldry and genealogy. As they are now 
dead, no information as to the sources of 
their knowledge is obtainable by me. If 
the two names relate to one family, when, 
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take place? If not, can any one direct me 
where to find the origin and meaning of the | 
name Dwelly ? There are several families | 
of the name in Somerset, and that county | 
with Devon is the only part in which T 
have come across any. I have traced my | 
own ancestry back to one John Dwelly | 
who was at his son’s baptism at Kelston, | 
Somerset, in 1744, but I cannot get further. | 
E. Dwetty. 


Ardmor, Herne Bay. | 

DurHam Grapvuates.—The University of | 
Durham began to grant licences in 1834, | 
and degrees in 1836. 
versity Journal is collecting short notices of 
deceased graduates and licentiates. The 
series began 18 March, 1904, and 124 brief 
lives have already appeared. The official 
register gives no details, and it is now difficult 
to identify some of the early men. I shall 
be glad to receive particulars concerning 
any of the following :— 


Carter, Robert, B.A., 1851. 

Church, Hubert Day, B.A., 1851. 
Cochrane, Thomas, B.A., 1845. 
Collis, Richard, L.Th., 1849. 
Cooper, Charles Alfred, L.Th., 1842. 
Dacre, George, B.A., 1839. 

Dalton, Thomas, B.A., 1838. 

De Tracy, John Courtois, L.Th., 1852. 
Dickson, E. Brodie, B.A., 1848. 
Evans, Wm. Maurice, B.A., 1851. 
Fisher, Frederick, B.A., 1846. 
Fitzpatrick, Frederick, L.Th., 1848. 
Gilby, John, B.A., 1844. 

Grey, Wm. Kerr, B.A., 1851. 
Grieve, John, L.Th., 1836. 
Hamilton, Robert, L.Th., 1844. 
Hand, John, B.A., 1853. 
Howard, Frederick, L.Th., 1848. 
Hutton, John, L.Th., 1851. 

Jones, Charles Saltoun, B.A., 1839. 
Mackay, Wm., L.Th., 1838. 


Massie, Charles, L.Th., 1836. 

Moller, Charles Champagne George, L.Th.. 1847. 
Montague, Frederick, L.Th., 1849. 

Morton, Thomas Naylor, L.Th., 1848, 

Pratt, Robert Forster, B.A., 1836 
Robertson, John, B.A., 1843. 
Robinson, Ralph, B.A., 1836. 
Taylor, Wm. Dalrymple, B.A., 1848. 
Watson, Wm. Thomas, B.A., 1836. 
Whitehead, John A., B.A., 1841. 


Rev.) W. C. Bovutrer. 
28, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. 


| 
| 


| 


HEXAMETERS ON THE Bass Rock.—I_ 
shall be much obliged to any reader of. 
& who will refer me to the passago 
where the hexamoters occur, ons of which 
ends with the words ‘‘ Solangoosifera Rassa,”’ 
descriptive of the Bass Rock on the east. 
coast of Scotland. J. H. Gurney. 

Keswick, Norwich, 


| 


| 
OW. Hasti Cup in possession of the 
_Warren Hastings Cuy Pp 


‘derivation of Troper” ? 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Woe 
should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could help us to trace the author 
of the poem beginning 

Soft eyes of grey 

Beneath a snowy brow. 
We believe it appeared in a London news- 
paper or magazine about ten years ago, and 
we wish to obtain the musical copyright of 
the words. CuapretL & Co., Lrp. 

50, New Bond Street, W. 


I should be greatly obliged for information 
as to the source of a quotation, from English 


The Durham Uni- poetry or literature, to the effect that “the 


chaffinch implies the cherub.” E. H. D. 

“PER ASPERA AD ARDUA.”’—Can any of 
your readers give the source of this quota- 
_ tion, which I believe is also a motto? I 
| have searched for it in vain. RINGOBAR. 


| [The exact source of this phrase and ot ** Per 
| aspera ad astra” is not clear. Seneca, Hercules 
| Furens,’ 437, ‘* Non est ad astra mollis e terris via, 

is suggested in ‘Gefliigelte Worte’; also a line by 
Cornelius Severus, ** Ardua virtuti longoque per 
aspera nisu eluctanda via est” (Usener, ‘Scholia 
in Lucan.,’ i. 300); and Prudentius, ‘Cathem..,’ x. 92, 
‘et ad astra doloribus itur.” The sentiment is, of 
course, acommonplace. ‘‘ Per ardua” is the motto 
of Curtis, Bt., and Drake, Bt. ; ** Per ardua stabilis 

ot Durning-Lawrence, Bt. A. similar sentiment is 
conveyed in the motto of a foreign house, and of 
Viscount Massereene, “* Per angusta ad augusta.”] 


JoHN SAYER was admitted to Westminster 
School 23 Sept., 1769. I should va glad to 
hav ticulars of his parentage and career. 
G. F. R. B 


| 


NATHANIEL SECCOMBE was admitted to 
Westminster School 12 Sept., 1774.  Par- 
ticulars of his parentage and the date of his 
‘death are wanted. G. F. R. B. 


ToucHet.—John and Peter Touchet were 
admitted to Westminster School 21 Feb., 
1766. Henry Touchet was admitted 8 Oct., 
/1810. I should be glad to obtain any infor- 
mation concerning them. Peter must have 
gone out to India, as his name appears on the 


School. 


*TROPER’’: ITS DERIVATION.— Among 
the things enjoined by Archbishop Win- 
chilsea (c. 1294) mention is made of a 
‘Troper.’ A ‘ Troper’’ appears to have 
been a sort of ‘** Grail,’’ but one which con- 
tained the ‘ sequences” only. Will some 
scholar very kindly tell me what —— 


Billesdon. 
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Sunp1AL Inscriprion.—The following in- 
scription is on a sundial, and is_ partly 
obliterated. Can any one give me the exact 
text and translation ? As nearly as I can 
make it out, it reads :— 

"Avnp Ovntos ewv, pvwetos (2) es ext yains 
Tepvope (2) yap 7’ avrixa dpeder Kappere 

Op. 

ORMEROD. 

SANDERS PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF 
GorDoN.—George Sanders painted a por- 
trait of the fifth Duke of Gordon, showing 
him in a kilt and broad bonnet. The engrav- 
ing of it is fairly common. Who owns the 
original ? J. M. Buttocu. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Recxkontnc. (See ‘Leap Year,’ 
ante, pp. 148, 191.)—I think Mr. Lynn and 
Mr. Haminron have by their answers 
sufficiently cleared up the question, as to 
the ovigin of our present usage of calling the 
intercalary day in leap years 29 February. 
It would seem to have been a case of two 
divergent practices obtaining together for 
perhaps several centuries, analogous to 


what was the caso with the dating of the 
new year, until the Act of George IT. settled 


the difference in favour of our present usage. 

Perhaps Mr. Lynn could throw some 
light on another point in chronology which 
I do not find explained in the books I have 
consulted. ‘The Romans counted their civil 
days as we do, from midnight to midnight : 
but they counted their hours from sunrise 
to sunset (12), and again from sunset to 
sunrise, the hours varying in length with 
the seasons. This practice the Church 
retained, as is shown by the names of the 
canonical hours. But when did the present- 
day practice originate of counting the hours 
from midnight to noon, and again from 
noon to midnight ? How did this change 
come about, and in what circumstances ? 

It looks as if it might have been adopted 
from astronomical practice, perhaps through 
the astrological almanacs in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, though this seems 
somewhat unlikely. The first weight-driven 
clocks were apparently used in monasteries, 
but there the Roman hours were in use. 
Did the famous fourteenth-century clocks 
—De Vic's at Paris, Lightfoot’s at Glaston- 
bury, and others—show 12, and strike 12, 
at sunrise and sunset—or at midday and 
midnight, as now ? One sees the difficulty 
of constantly altering the rate of clocks to 
suit the varying length of the variable 
hours of the day and the night, and of the 


different seasons ; but why were not conven- 
tional mean sunrise and sunset times adopted 
to serve as starting-points the year round ? 
This would have been a much smaller change 
than that from sunset to midnight. I should 
be glad to learn what is known about the 
history of this change in practice. 
A. Hastines WHITE. 


Prper’s Hore.—There is a place of this 
name in Lincolnshire, where, says legend, 
a piper went underground, and never 
appeared again. Similarly, a harper was 
Jost in the Ogo-Hole on Llanymynech Hill, 
as I learn from By-Gones, xiii. 280. 

What other variants are there of the 
story in tho British Islands or abroad ? 
Further, has it a far-away connexion with 
the legend of Orpheus ? 

In Leland’s ‘ Legends of Florence,’ 1895, 
p. 228, an invocation to Orfeo is given in 
which he who wishes to become a good 
player on the shepherd’s pipe—-a rude 
flageolet—says :— 

Per poter bene suonare, 

Questo zuffolo lo prendo, 

Sotto terra io lo metto, 

E tre giorni ce lo fo stare, 

A fine che tu Orfeo, 

Bene tu me lo facci a suonare. 
These lines Leland ronders, 
freely :— 

And that its tones may sweetly sound, 

I bury it beneath the ground ; 

Three days shall it lie hidden thus, 

Till thou, O mighty Orpheus ! 

Shall wake in it by magic spell 

The music which thou lov’st so well. 

Tf the skill of musicians was once supposed 
to be derived from the under-world, it is 
easy to see why harpers and pipers are tra- 
ditionally believed to have resorted to caves. 

Since writing the above lines I have found 
that in Yorkshire ‘t is said that a subter- 
ranean passage runs from Richmond Castle 
to Easby Abbey. A drummer boy was sent 
along it to explore, and was traced by his 
drumming for about a quarter of a mile. 
There the music ceased, and it was con- 
jectured that the roof had fallen upon him. 
A stone marks the spot where he was last 
heard. At midnight, under certain con- 
ditions, the roll of his drum may yet be 
distinguished. (‘County Folk-lore: vol. ii. 
North Riding of Yorkshire York and 
the Ainsty,’ p. 396.) P. W. G. M. 


ARCHBISHOP SANDS OF ORKNEY.—Was 
tl ere at one time an Archbishop of Orkney 
and Shetiand (and I suppose Aberdeen) ? 
Friends of ours who have inherited a small 
property in Orkney speak of Archbishop 


somewhat 
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Sands as an ancestor of theirs. Bishop is | 
more likely. I cannot find that there was | 
ever more than the one archiepiscopal see | 
—St. Andrews—in Scotland. Sands may 
have been Archbishop of York, as he was 
from Yorkshire. Sv. Macnus. 


QuERIES.—1. How should the 
arms of a peeress (not in her own right), who 
is an heraldic heiress, be marshalled ? 
Would she simply bear her husband’s arms, 
with coronet, crest, supporters, &e., and 
her own arms on an escutcheon of pretence 
—-exactly as her husband would bear them ? 

A woman, however, cannot have a crest ; 
but I presume she could have supporters. 
So would it not be more correct to marshal 
the peer’s arms on a lozenze, and her own 
on an escutcheon of pretence, with a coronet 
above, and supporters on either side the 
lozenge, but no crest ? Or should she uso 
a shield, instead of a lozenge, during her 
husband’s lifetime ? 

2. Should the arms of a married woman 
be depicted on a shield, impaled with her 


CuaRLES Krirpatrick SHARPE.—Can any 
reader having access to the volumes of 
Maga inform me who wrote the article on 
Charles Kirpatrick Sharpe which, I under- 
stand, appeared in the issue of December, 
1888? I cannot find a copy of Maga for 
1888 in Aberdeen. JOHN ANDERSON. 

31, Whitehall Road, Aberdeen. 


IrtsH YEOMANRY OF 1798.—Can any of 
your readers inform me where I may obtain 
a list of the various corps and of the men 
and officers composing the same ? 

LoyYAList. 


Replies. 


LEECH-GATHERING. 
(10 S. ix. 189.) 


LEECH-GATHERERS might often be seen 
in the eighteenth century, and the early 
years of the nineteenth, on the marshy lands 
on the east side of the Trent, between Gains- 


borough and the Humber. Their time for 
gathering their prey was commonly from 
‘the middle of April till the end of June. 
| They walked slowly through the water with 
‘legs and feet bare, carrying peeled willow 
‘wands in their hands, with which, from 
Wixtrrs FAamMiLty OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE time to time, they disturbed the vegetation 
AND BreEcoNSHIRE.—I should be grateful at the bottom of the pools. The leeches, 
to hear from any one who could lend me, or when aroused, clung not only to the wands, 
indicate to me, a complete mid-seventeenth but to the men’s legs and feet also. It is 
century pedigree of the above Royalist said that similar men visited the damp 
family. The usual sources have been | lands and ditches on either side of the river 
examined. E. N. Y. | Ancholme. I do not, however, remember 
123, Killigrew Road, Falmouth. ever to have conversed with any old people 
Coprer did | who had seen leech-gatherers following their 
this stand? It was removed to Merton, | #V0cation on these watery lands, now drained 
near the Wandle. Any details of the original #74 enclosed. 
mill will be of interest. Tuoyts, | | have been told that these leech-gatherers 
from the ‘‘ West Country’ ; but that 
_ PRIVATEERS AND Lima.—In 1745 “ Lima” is a vague term, which may mean any place 
is impressed on some of George II.’s money. beyond Lincolnshire between the West 
Hawkins says this was coined from silver | Riding of Yorkshire and the Irish Channel. 


husband’s, during his lifetime, or on a 
lozenge ? Is a lozenge used only by widows 
and spinsters ? Should a married woman 
have arms on a shield or on a lozenge, on 
her own private stationery ? F. 


captured by two privateers, Princo Frederick | 
and the Duke. Where ean I find a contem- | 


porary reference to these ships or to the | 


capture ? T. GRAHAM. 
Edmond Castle, Carlisle. 


Epwarp PEACOCK. 


Reference may be made to ‘ A Treatise 
on the Medicinal Leech, containing Remarks 
on the History, Diseases, and Management 


of Them. Together with the Observations 

DousLe Acrostics Iv Newspapers.— | of an Eminent Physician on Sanguisuction, 
Is it going beyond the scope of ‘N. & Q. by John Hudson & Son, Hull, 1841. John 
to inquire when these were first started in| Hudson was well known as a leech-importer 
many of our weekly newspapers, in which | on a large scale at Hull, and made a fortune. 
they have been a permanent feature for | He died 1 Jan., 1876, and his son, Michael 


years ? I can speak to their being in full 
swing in The Musical Times in the wutumn 
of 1866. HPL. | 


Duckett Hudson, 6 July, 1884. An account 
of their extensive business was given in The 
Eastern Morning News, Hull, 12 Jan., 1876. 
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ome of our poets have mentioned humble 
seech-gatherers in England, and I remember 


a French article in Le Magasin Pittoresque | 


about 1880. 

The large white jars bearing the word 
“ Leeches,”’ generally in gilt letters on a 
blue ground, which were once to be seen 
on every druggist’s counter, are now to be 
found only among the lumber of second- 
hand shops. More than fifty years ago I 
was often leeched—inside the nostrils, on 
the inside of the lower lip, on the chest, and 
on the side, sometimes by four at a time. 

W. C. B. 


In *‘ The Costume of Yorkshire, Illustrated 
by a Series of Forty Engravings, being Fac- 
Similes of Original Drawings. With Descrip- 
tions in English and French” (‘‘ London : 
Printed by T. Bensley.....for....Acker- 
mann, Strand ; and Robinson, Son & Holds- 
worth, Leeds”’), 1814, is a coloured print 
(plate xxxv.) of the ‘ Leech Finders,’ ‘‘ Geo. 
Walker Del. Published by Robinson & Son, 
Leeds, April 1, 1814. Engraved by R. 
Havell.”” 

The following is nearly all that is said 
about leech-finders in the letterpress :— 

*Leeches are now so much in demand that they 
are comparatively scarce, though still found in 
many parts of Yorkshire. The women who collect 
them are principally from Scotland......Their dress 
has some peculiarity in it, and they promenade 
hare-legged with considerable picturesque effect, in 
the pools of water frequented by leeches. These 
little bloodsuckers attach themselves to the feet 
and legs, and are from thence transferred by the 
fair fingers of the lady to a small barrel or keg of 
water, suspended at her waist.” 


In The Penny Magazine of 23 Dec., 1837 | 


(vol. vi. p. 490), is a description of ‘The 
Leech Fishery’ in the country about La 
Brenne, which is mainly in the department 
of Indre, France. The fishers appear to 
have been mostly men. In the spring they 
went bare-legged among the bulrushes, mud, 
shallow water, &c. In the summer they 
stripped themselves naked and walked 
immersed up to their chins. 
the leeches in bags. One of the traders, 
by his own fishing and that of his children 
and by buying, could hoard up 17,500 in a 
few months. There were “ big and little, 
green and black.” ‘‘ Those generally are 
accounted the best which are of a green 
ground, with yellow stripes along the body.” 
Meobecq appears to have been a centre 
of the trade. The Penny Magazine quotes 
from The Medical Gazette. 

_ The use of leeches was—and probably 
is still—common in Corfu. At all events, in 
1889 I saw in the town a large number of 


They collected | 


barbers’ shops with glass jars containing 
lesches, and often a rough painting repre- 
senting a bare arm with a fountain of blood 
spurting from it. If I remember rightly, 
there were barbers’ poles over the shops. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I remember hearing of men gathering 
leeches in South Notts when I was a boy 
by wading with bare legs in the ponds, as 
is the manner in France, and was that of 
Wordsworth’s well-known leech-gatherer in 
Cumberland. Cc. C. B. 


T have a clear remembrance that when I 
was a child (in the forties) my mother told 
me leeches were caught in the Fens—where 
they were said to abound—by men who 
waded bare-legged in the water. The blood- 
suckers attached themselves to the ex- 
tremities, and whilst so suspended were 
secured. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


' For the literature of the medicinal leech 
I would refer L. C. N. to Dr. Waring’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Therapeutica,” in which he 
will find a list of works (seventy-two in 
number) on this subject, published during 
the last three centuries, by various authors, 
in various countries, and in various lan- 
guages. S. D. M.D. 


BuRNHAM Society, SOMERSET: GEORGE 
Locke (10 8. ix. 
| 28, 77).—Some years ago I saw at Burnham, 
‘in the possession of a venerable lady, a 
‘relative of Richard Locke, his copy of the 
volume of the 12mo edition of Wesley’s 
‘ Journal,’ containing the entry of 16 April, 
1742, where Wesley refers to ‘poor Mr. 
St—,” z.e., the Rev. George Stonehouse, 
the Vicar of Islington. In the margin is 
written, ‘“‘ Now, 1773, of East Brent, R.L.” 

I observe that Dr. OpGERs spells the name 
Stonhouse,” and adds “ Bart.’ I should 
be glad to have some authority for the 
baronetcy. I do not find the usually 
accessible books on the Baronetage dealing 
with the family of Stonehouse of Islington. 
Wesley called on “ my old friend G. S—,” 
‘when on his way from Bristol to Cornwall, 
23 Aug., 1781, having found after his 
breakfast—perhaps at Cross—that he was 
‘“‘ within a mile of him.’’ Both the Wesleys, 
Benham’s ‘Hutton,’ and the author of 
‘Life and Times of the Countess of Hunt- 
_ingdon’ all consistently spell ‘‘ Stonehouse.” 
‘Has the pen written ‘“ Rev. Sir George 
Stonhouse, Bart.,” under some passing 
confusion with the Rev. Sir James Ston- 
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house, M.D., Bart.—a well-known personality 
in'the history of the Evangelical movement ? 
The ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ gives the usual 
““Stonhouse”’ for him, and his baronetcy. 
Nothing is said of a baronetcy for ‘ Stone- 
house.” (Sir James needs distinguishing 
from his kinsman and predecessor, whom 
he succeeded in the honour in 1792, the 
Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, LL.D.) It is 
surprising to find Henry Moore, Wesley’s 
friend and executor (who, one would have 
thought, would have been perfectly familiar 
with the facts), confusing, and indeed com- 
bining, the two men, with an added error of 
his own. In his ‘ Life of Wesley,’ i. 489, 
he writes: ‘“‘Mr. Stonehouse (afterwards 
Sir James), the Rector of Islington.” Stone- 
house was Vicar of Islington ; he was George, 
not James. I should be glad to know 
whether he was a baronet. 

Wesley refers to his Universalism, 8 Aug., 
1773, and characterizes him somewhat 
caustically under 23 Aug., 1781. Dr. 
ODGERS’s copy of the pamphlet described, 
being of the date 1798, may perhaps be a 
publication of the Burnham Society, to 
whom in 1793 the copyright had passed. 
I am far from Bristol; the libraries there 
may have what would answer Dr. ODGERS’s 
inquiry. Henry J. Foster. 


Hazuittrana (10 S. ix. 101, 177).—I 
hesitate to add to the list of Sarah Stoddart’s 
lovers by an acceptance of Masor Burrer- 
WORTH’S views. The position taken by him 
seems to depend primarily on the statement 
by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt that the ‘‘ William ”’ 
ot Mary Lamb’s letter of September, 1803, 
was “not William Hazlitt, but another and 
earlier William.” 

In his ‘ Memoirs of William Hazlitt,’ 1867, 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt introduces this same letter 
as affording “a glimpse of a new fact in 
William Hazlitt’s history”; and as a foot- 
note to Mary Lamb’s advice to Sarah 
Stoddart ‘to drop all correspondence with 
William,” he makes the following statement : 

** After great hesitation, and a most careful com- 
parison of dates and expressions in letters, I have 
arrived at the firm belief that ‘ William’ was my 
grandfather, and that Miss Stoddart was in corre- 
spondence with him thus early.” 

As further comment, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
writes :— 
**But here, in September, 1803, is Miss Stoddart 
engaged to a lover (Mr. Turner), but of two 
minds whether she will have him or a certain 
”. H., who already holds letters of hers, and whose 
acquaintance she has formed at the Doctor's friends 
in Rathbone Place !” 


My own Hazlitt studies lead me to the 


conclusion that the ‘‘ William” of 1803 was 
William Hazlitt; but from my “error” 
I shall be happy to turn when I know the 
reasons—and deem them sufficient—which 
prompted Mr. W. C. Hazlitt to change in 
1874 his “‘ firm belief ”’ of 1867. 

Masor Butrerwortu is of course correct 
in stating that after February, 1806, the 
name William drops altogether out of the 
correspondence of Mary Lamb, and that 
in the letter written on 2 June, 1806, Hazlitt’ s 
name occurs for the first time. Had Mary 
Lamb continued writing to Sarah Stoddart 
about the lover William,’ no end of 
confusion would have ensued, for another 
William (Dowling, this time) had appeared 
in the field. She had, I take it, no alterna- 
tive but to distinguish the two aspirants to 
Sarah’s favour as William I. and William IT., 
or as Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Dowling. (It might 
be mentioned here that in 1806 Dowling 
was living with an uncle of the same name, 
who, after a fairly prosperous experience as 
landlord of The Pheasant ’’ Inn, Winters- 
low Hutt, had settled as a farmer in what 
had been Lord Holland’s home-farm, Winters- 
low—now known as the New Manor Farm— 
with its seven hundred acres. Here he kept 
his private carriage, imported sain-foin seed 
from France, and filled his money-bags. ) 

We must not forget the strain of quiet 
humour in the nature of Mary Lamb. The 
extract from one of her letters quoted by 
Masor ButrerwortH, in which she informs 
Sarah Stoddart that ‘‘ William Hazlitt, the 
brother of him you know, is in town. 
believe you have heard us say we like him,” 
has a parallel in the mock introduction of 
two bashful lovers by a friend who has 
noted with considerable amusement the 
progress of their affection : “‘ Ah, here comes 
Mr. Vincent! You have heard us say how 
much we are attached to him in our house. 
I think you know his brother!’ And the 
quiet quiz passes on, leaving the lovers to 
themselves. Such another humorist was 
Mary Lamb. J. Roaers REEs. 


Wuitre EnsicN: Nationa Frac (10 S$. 
ix. 128, 154, 174, 255).—Cou. J. H. Rivett- 
Carnac is mistaken. The King has already 
authorized the use of the Union Jack—now 
known as the national flag—by all British 
subjects, so there is no “present incon- 
venient position,” and the national flag is 
now appropriately flown from all public 
offices and by private persons as occasion 
may require. While the funeral of the late 
Duke of Devonshire was taking place it 
floated from Chatsworth at half-mast. 
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One entirely agrees with Mr. RatpH 
THomAs as to the beauty of the Royal 
Standard, but the King objects to its use 
by the public. This is only right, as it is 
the personal flag of the sovereign. With 
respect to one church where the Standard 
had been flown at the time of the coronation, 
when it was right to do so, the King was 
asked for permission to fly the flag from the 
tower on future occasions. The reply made 
by Lord Knollys was that it could not be 
granted, but that the Union Jack might be 
flown. I have often thought that people 
might make more use of county flags to 
which they may be entitled. A friend of 
mine, an East Anglian, always flew the 
East Anglian flag on days of festivity ; and 
Devonians constantly float a Devonian flag ; 
such practice would add greatly to the 
historic interest on occasions of flag display. 

True Briron. 


Birrps AS WEATHER PrRopHEts (10 S. ix. 
210)—If L. L. K. will refer to the third 
edition of Mr. Richard Inwards’s ‘ Weather 
Lore, when next at the British Museum, 
he will find all the information he requires 
collected in its pages. R. B 

Upton. 


MartBoroucH WHEELS (10 S. vi. 236, 
436; vii. 157, 378).—I find from the files 
of the Intermédiaire that this question was 
posed by no less a personage than the Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, and that it has been 
thoroughly threshed out in the columns of 
that paper. H. H. at the commencement 
of the inquiry took occasion to make the 
following felicitous remarks on the supposed 
origin of the term :— 

“Tl est fort étonnant que dans les pays luxem- 
hourgeoise la brouette, et quelquefois aussi la 
voiture & bras (& deux roues), soient désignées par 
le nom de bayard : il serait, en tout cas, intéressant 
(apprendre comment on est arrivé a désigner les 
gros chariots par le nom du général anglais, et la 
brouette par celui du grand Bayard.” 

It would appear that even at the present 
day the chariot Malbrough is in use in 
Luxemburg, Lorraine, Burgundy, and Poitou; 
nevertheless, strangely enough, the rowe @ la 
Malbrough preceded the coming 
vehicle itself. 


of the Duke’s baggage train, two days before 
the battle of Blenheim, was such that part 
of his army was thereby enabled to perform 
an arduous march of 24 miles, and thus to 
effect_a junction with the other division ; 
and this at a moment when failure would 
almost certainly have involved defeat, if 


of the In ‘T tury Dicti > TI find tl 


borough’ says that the celerity of movement | 


not disaster. The broad-tire wheel had 
already been long in use in England, though 
Coxe from his narrative is evidently un- 
aware of its existence. 

In 1706 the battle of Ramillies, according, 
to Dr. Corput (Intermédiaire, xliii. 706), was 
in great part gained by the Duke by virtue 
of this mechanism. The greater mobility 
of the English artillery enabled him to shift 
his guns with comparative rapidity from 
one position to another over the marshy 
greund, into which the French and Bavarian 
cannon, mounted on narrow-tire wheels, 
sank hopelessly, thus becoming an easy prey 
to the victors, together with the rest of the 
matériel and the transport. 

Another correspondent is even more 
precise as to the adoption of the name, 
citing (xlvi. 323) a Belgian historical work 
to prove that the wheels were so called 
because Marlborough had special carriages 
constructed with broad wooden tires, by 
means of which he extricated from a marsh 
numerous French cannon that had got. 
embedded therein. 

Although the superiority of the 6-inch- 
tire wheel had thus been made manifest to 
both the French and Dutch, it was not until 
1783 that the former issued a decree, through 
the Conseil d’Etat, which regulated trans- 
portation on the public ways by different 
kinds of vehicles; and a few months later 
the city of Orleans made public a ‘ Mémoire 
sur le Roulage,’ which proceeds thus (xlix- 
860) :-— 

Leusage d’emploier des bandes de six pouces est. 
depuis longtemps connu. Il se pratique en Angle- 
terre avec > plus grand succés. Il serait sans doute 


a désirer ape nos voituriers francois surmontassent 


tés qui s’opposent a cette méthode dans 


” 


les difticu 
les routes de terre. 

The word bayard or baiart is considered 
by Littré to be only another form of Fr. bard, 
which is derived from Ger. bahre, the English 
barrow, akin to to bear; it has therefore 
no association whatever with the surname 
of the ‘‘ chevalier sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The above remarks have reference entirely 
to the history of the roue a la Malbrough on 
the continent of Europe; but now a word 
as regards its use in the English language. 


following entry :— 

“ Marlborough wheel, a thick idle-wheel used to 
connect two wheels whose shafts lie too near to- 
gether for the wheels to be brought into the same 
plane.” 

Will some one who has a practical know- 
ledge of engineering kindly explain how this 
wheel, which is technically known as an 
‘‘idler,”’ and which of course is applied to 
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a totally different use from the foregoing one, 
to be thus denominated? I have 
already appealed to The Scientific American 
and to other quarters, but without success. 
N. W. 
New York. 


‘THat Remtnps Mr’ (10 8. ix. 109).— 
This was, I believe, the suggested title for 


a volume projected by Mr. John Camden — 


Hotten, which, however, never got beyond 
the announcement stage. On blank pages 
at the end of a few novels issued by him 
appeared an advertisement asking for con- 
tributions of ‘‘ good stories,” jests, &ce. 


I think that but little material of value) 


resulted, and so the volume, which would 

presumably have been partly made up of 

contributions thus obtained, never appeared. 
F. J. Hytcu. 


* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY : 


Epitome, 1903’ (10 S. ix. 21, 83, 152, 211). | 
difficulty at all. 


Mr. JAGGARD, in replying to my correction 
of his mistake regarding Jeremiah Savile, 
said inaccurately that I had ignored his main 
point. 
were incorrect; and if he had looked at 
the ‘ Dictionary’ article, he would have seen 
that they were. He gave the date 1682, 


instead of 1667; he said “John” Savile. 
instead | 
of composer of the tune to it ; and one does , 


was author of ‘‘ Here’s a health, 


not require technical knowledge of music 
to perceive that “‘ Here’s a health unto his 
Majesty ” and “ God save our gracious King”’ 
could no more be sung to the same tune 
than the Hundredth Psalm to the tune of 
“Greensleeves.” Mr. JAGGARD may find 
“ Here’s a health’? in any ordinary collec- 
tion of English songs, and it is not infre- 
quently sung at concerts in the present day. 
H. Davey. 


May I point out to W. B. O. (p. 212) 
that my reference was to Dorothy, the 
sister of William Wordsworth — not to 
Dorothy Quillinan, who was his daughter ? 

I was not aware of the rule which, accord- 
ing to W. B. O., would account for the 
omission of Governor Eyre’s name from the 
* Dictionary.’ T. M. W. 

[U. V. W. also refers to Dorothy Wordsworth. ] 


TyBURN (10 S. viii. 365).—At the execu- 
tion of William Wynne Ryland on Friday, 
29 Aug., 1783, we are told by the contempo- 
rary newspapers that “the gallows were 
fixed fifty yards nearer the park wall than _ 
usual.” See Morning Post, 30 Aug., 1783. 
Owing to the celebrity of the unfortunate | 


But I said that all his statements | 
pronounced like 00 in cool. 


artist, all the newspaper reports of the 
scene at Tyburn are very graphic and com- 
plete, so the above statement is worthy of 
serious consideration. As every one knows, 
the last execution at Tyburn took place 
on 7 November of the same year, and the 
first at Newgate was carried out on Tuesday, 
9 December. 

On 4 May, 1771, the Gazetteer contained 
a paragraph to the effect that the Dowager 
Lady Waldegrave (afterwards Duchess of 
Gloucester) was having ‘‘a grand house 
built near Tyburn.” The report adds: 
‘Through the particular interest of her 
ladyship, the place of execution will be 
removed to another spot.” 

A reference to ‘‘ the moveable gallows,” 
first used on 3 Oct., 1759, will be found in 
Gent. Maqg., vol. xxix. p. 493. 

Horace BLeackiey. 


“Ou”: PRONUNCIATION IN PLACE- 
Names (10 8. ix. 230).—There is here no 
At p. 48 of my * Primer 
of English Etymology’ I explain that the 
A.-S. 6 (long 0) was pronounced like our oa 
in coal; whereas in modern English it is 
One example 
given is A.-S. cdl, which is the modern English 
cool. Conversely, the modern English pool 
was spelt pol in A.-S., and was pronounced 
poal or pole. 

It is obvious that Poolton is the modern 
form, and Poleton the old or obsolescent 
form. This is the common fate of our 
place-names. They are modernized like 
all other words ; but it sometimes happens 
that the old sound lingers, and is still 
remembered by some of the older inhabitants. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


G. M. T. asks: ‘* What is the criterion 
for the pronunciation of place-names ?” 
Surely there is none. Or why should North 
Berwick and Lerwick, both in Scotland, be 
pronounced differently The former is 
pronounced “ Berrick”’ ; the latter, to the 
surprise of Englishmen who have visited 
the Shetland Isles, always ‘ Ler-wick,” 
with a slight Scottish roll on the r. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Cuartes I.’s WatstTcoat (10 8. ix. 226).— 


This waistcoat has twice appeared in J. C. 


Stevens’s sale-room, King Street, Covent 


' Garden—first on 8 Nov., 1898, and secondly 


on 11 March, 1902. On the latter occasion 
it was purchased by Mr. Berney Ficklin, of 
Tasburg Hall, Norfolk, and was exhibited 
by him at the Art Loan Exhibition, Norwich, 
in April, 1902. W. RoBeERTSs. 
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Book oN Roaps (10 8. ix. 249).—In 1663 
an Act was passed authorizing the first 
tollgates to be erected ; but this Act applied 
only to a portion of the Great North Road 
between London and York. Apparently 
no other turnpike Acts were passed for 
twenty-five years after this date. As to 
the Holyhead Road, the details are well 
known of the difficulties in travelling over 
this road as late as about 1815, and such 
details seem to point to there being no 
turnpikes on that road until later. In this 
connexion E. W. should consult Smiles’s 
‘Life’ of Telford, chap. xi.; also a Parlia- 
mentary Paper of 1810, viz., ‘Second 
Report from Committee on Holyhead 
Roads,’ &e. Further, there is the evidence 
on the Holyhead Koad given before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by Mr. 
William Akers, of the Post Office, 1 June, 
1815 (quoted in * Life’ of Telford). Joseph 
Bateman’s ‘General Turnpike Road Act,’ 
might be referred to (there are several edi- 
tions); also Macadam’s * Observations on 
the Management of Trusts for the Care of 
Turnpike Roads. Such books are usually 
retrospective. 

[understand that the Board of Agriculture 
has a number of volumes of surveys of coun- 


ties, containing incidental accounts of roads, 


and road maintenance. A copy is before 
me of a capital Bibliography of Road 
Making and Maintenance in Great Britain,’ 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 1906. This 
useful pamphlet, which can be obtained 
for sixpence from the Roads Improvement 
Association, 1, Albemarle Street, W., gives 
in chronological order (the earliest entry 
Is of a work issued in 1583) a large number 
of references to the literature of roads. 
A. L. HumpnHreys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


The following might prove helpful :— 


Cary (John).—* New Itinerary: or, an Accurate 
Delineation of the Great Roads, both direct and 


cross, throughout England and Wales.  1798.°— 
Reprinted many times. 
Kearsly (G.) —* Traveller's 
through Great Britain ; or, a Description of the | 
Great Roads and Principal Cross-Roads, marking 
the Distances of Places to and from London and. 
from Each Other. 1803.’ 
_ Other old itineraries will be found men- | 
tioned in Lowndes under ‘ England.’ 
Wan. JAGGARD. 


[S. W. also thanked for reply. ] 


SHuTTERs (10 S. ix. 66).—Shutters began 
to be discontinued in the shops of jewellers, 
&c., in consequence, I think, of the great | 
watch robbery from the shop of John Walker, 


side. 
| were attached to them. There the shutters 


watchmaker, in Cornhill, in or about 1865. 
Previous to that time shutters had a hole 
through which the policeman could look. 
The above-mentioned robbery, in which 
the thieves were working at the safe in the 
shop from Saturday afternoon till the early 
hours of Monday, having proved this device 
to be useless, shutters were discontinued, 
and replaced by an iron grating. 
E. JANav. 


Speaking from memory, I should say the 
practice began about 1865, after a burglary 
at a jeweller’s named Walker, in Cornhill. 
There was a small grating in the shutter, 
through which the policeman could see the 
safe as he passed. Punch had a cartoon 
showing the burglars at work, with one 
saying, “ It’s all right till Monday morning ; 
there’s nobody about but the police.” 
It was, however, proved at the trial that 
they worked in the intervals of the police- 
man’s visits, and crouched under the shutters 
till he had passed. Afterwards Walker did 
not put up any shutters, but lit up the whole 
shop. The practice soon became general, 
beginning with jewellers ; but its utility was 
manifest to other tradesmen. AYEAHR. 


W. C. B. in his interesting note does not 
mention shutter-boxes. In some parts of 
London, more especially upon its outskirts, 
these were also much in evidence fifty or 
sixty years ago. Until about the latter 
period, Upper Street, Islington, from Liver- 
pool Road corner, nearly as far as the Green 
(then an isolated unenclosed waste), was 
known as Hedge Row. Locally, it was 
sometimes termed Gallows Road, deriving 
that name from the many posts (interspersed 
amongst the fine elm trees) that, connected 
by horizontal bars, fringed the then narrow 
pavement, and were used as outside sup- 
ports, or stretchers, for carrying sunblinds. 
At that time, however, the thoroughfare 
was not a continuous row of shops, as now, 
for many private residences still existed. 
From the edge of the pavement to the road 


Entertaining Guide | (the latter also much narrower than now) 


was a piece of sloping ground, upon the 
wider portions of which grass plats, enclosed 
by wooden railings, were to be seen. It 
was within these pales that the shutter- 
boxes stood. In shape they were some- 
thing like sentry-boxes laid on_ their 
Sloping lids, fastened by padlocks, 


rested securely by day. 

I well remember that about the time of 
the Chartist rising a homeless fellow surrep- 
titiously slipped the staple out of my father’s 
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shutter-box (in front of No. 39, where we |The Record Commission published various: 


lived), and, thus gaining an_ entrance, 
slept in it at night. This particular fact 
was impressed upon my then young mind 
by sundry conversations between my 
parents as to whether it was advisable to 
obtain a better padlock, &c., or allow the: 
fact of the box being regularly used as a 
sleeping compartment to be ignored. Hap- 
pily, the latter course was taken, and the 
nocturnal visits of the homeless one were 
long continued. 

So far as I recollect the abolition of shop 
shutters was general in New York and other 
American cities long before it was in London. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


ScHooL AND COLLEGE TOKENS (10 S. ix. 
70, 237).—Oddly enough, the brass token 
marked * Orsett College, Essex,’ was given 
to me by a daughter of the late Mr. Cripps, 
who took over, and carried on for a time, 
the Cliff House School at St. Margaret’s 
after Mr. Temple’s death. L. L. Kk. 


I am preparing a descriptive list of school 
tickets and rewards struck or engraved 
on metal. I find that under Cliff House 
School, St. Margaret’s, Dover, I have par- 
ticulars of three of these brass tokens: 
one for a penny, and two halfpence, on one 
of which the legend reads BEATIORES, and 
on the other BEATORES. As far as I know, 
there is only one variety of the penny. 

ARTHUR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 


SPEECH AFTER REMOVAL OF TONGUE (10 
S. ix. 169, 216).—Readers of ‘N. & Q’ 
interested in this subject will find much 
valuable information in Kussmaul’s article 
in vol. xiv. of Von Ziemssen’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of the Practice of Medicine ’ (English Edition) 
p. 863; and references to the literature of 
the subject in Neale’s ‘Medical Digest’ 
(New Sydenham Society). 

D. M.D. 

[We cannot insert any more on this subject. ] 


Tower oF Lonpon (10 S. ix. 129).—See 
the four volumes (all at present published) 
of the Catholic Record Society. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


It is not very clear what R. D. wants, but 
it may be of assistance to him to know that 
the Thirtieth Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, Appendix IX., 


contains an index to certain of the Tower 


Calendars of documents once in the Tower, 
e.g., Charter Rolls, Fine Rolls, Hundred 
Rolls, Close and Patent Rolls, and Norman 
and Scotch Rolls. Record Index No. 702 
contains Accounts of the Constables of the: 
Tower. R. S. B. 


Str THomas WARNER’S TOMBSTONE (10) 

S. vili. 288, 377).—Dr. VERE OLIVER has in 

his modest reference to his own excellent 

work on Antiguan families omitted to. 
extract therefrom the information desired 
by J. D. & Son as to the missing portions 
from the above tombstone. In the event 
of your correspondents being unable to 
refer to the above work, I trust that Dr. 

OLIVER will pardon me for supplying these 

details now from his book. 

I give the inscription from the tomb in 

Old Road Parish Church in the island of 

St. Christopher, as described by Capt. 

Lawrence-Archer in his ‘Monumental In- 

scriptions of the British West Indies’ 

(1875), p. 409 (though there he speaks of 

it as being in Old Road in the parish of 

St. John’s, Antigua), with the omissions: 

supplied from Dr. OLIver’s work (vol. iii. 

p- 201) within brackets. 

AN EPITAPH VPON TH[E] | NOBLE & MVCH LAMENTED: 
GENRKL SIR | THO, WARNER, KT, LIEVETENANT- | 
GENERAL OF YE CARIBBEE | IELANDS, & GOVERR. 
OF YE | IELAND OF ST CHRISTOPHER, | WHO: 
DEPARTED THIS | LIFE THE 10% oF | MARCH,. 
1648. 

FIRST READ, THEN WEEPE, WHEN THOU ART HEREBY 
TAUGHT, 

THAT WARNER LYES INTERR’D HERE, ONE WHO: 
BOUGHT, 

WITH LOSS OF NOBLE BLOUD ILLUSTRIOUS NAME 

OF A COMMANDER GREATE IN ACTS OF FAME, 

TRAYN’D FROM HIS YOUTH IN ARMES, HIS COURAGE 
BOLD, 

ATTEMTED BRAVE EXPLOITES, AND VNCONTROLD 

BY FORTUNES FIERCEST FROWNES, HEE STILL GAVE 
FORTH 

LARGE NARRATIVES OF MILITARY WORTH: 

[WJRITTEN WITH HIS SWORD’S POYNT, BUT WHAT IS 
MAN 

[IN] THE MIDST OF HIS GLORY, AND WHO CAN 

[SECURE] THIS LIFE A MOMENT, SINCE THAT HEE 

[BOTH BY SEA AND LAND SO LONGE KEPT FREE]* 

AT MORTAL STROKES AT LENGTH DID YEELD 

[GRJACE TO CONQUERING DEATH THE FIELD, 

FINI CORONAT. 
I may say that there are some slight 
discrepancies in the inscriptions given by 
the two learned authors, which I hope I may 
some day have the opportunity of verifying 
for myself. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.T. 


* This line is omitted in Capt. Lawrence-Archer’s 


See also the Second Report, p. 2. 


records. 


JOK. 
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AMERICAN PLAcE-NaAmEs (10 S. iii. 188, 
276, 333; iv. 155).—The following notes 
may be of interest. The Knickerbocker, 
New York, January, 1837, p. 24, mentions 
these names of towns and villages in the 
US. 

“ Horse-shoe, Split-rock, Horse-head, Hat, Long- 
a-coming, One-leg, Painted Post, Spread Eagle, 
Thoroughfare, ‘Traveler’s Rest, Wild-Cat, English 
Neighbor, Good Intent, Good-Luck, White-horse, 
Half-Moon, Temperance, Economy, Harmony, 
Industry, Trinity, and Unity.” 

Harper’s Weekly, 14 Nov., 1857, quotes 
a Mormon elder as saying that he had 
preached in the following places in Texas :— 

“Empty-bucket, Rake-pocket, Doughplate, Buck- 
snort, Possum Trot, Buzzard-Roost, ‘Hardscrabble, 
Nippentuck, and Lickskillet, most of which, how- 
ever, he says, are merely one-horse towns.” 

Most of these queer names have now 
died a natural death. 

Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 


NONCONFORMIST Buriat-GROUNDS AND 
GRAVESTONES (10 8S. ix. 188, 233).—In a 
pamphlet on the ‘Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool,’ by the Rev. 
Valentine D. Davis, published at Liverpool 
in 1884, I find the following account referring 
to the above subject :— 

“On the stone covering of a vault in the main 
aisle is a small brass with the following inscription : 
‘Edward Aspinwall of Tocksteth Park, Esquire, 
Departed this life in March the twenty ninth, 
A.D. 1656,’ with texts from 1 Cor. xv. added. This 
was probably the Edward Aspinwall with whom 
Richard Mather, afterwards first minister of this 
chapel, lodged, when he came to Toxteth as school- 
master. There are other gravestones on the floor, 
viz., Richard Hampson, died 1743; Alice, relict of 
James Lawton, died 1751 or 1754; and John Maven 
or Haven, died 1773. Rev. John Brekell died 
28 Dec., 1769. In the old burial-ground attached 
thereare the gravestones of Rev. John Kennion, 
‘died 1728, and Rev. Wm. Harding, died 1776.” 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


The Rev. George Eyre Evans in * Colytonia’ 
(1898) remarks that when the Old Meeting 
Burial-Ground at Birmingham was acquired 
by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company in 1882, for extensions to New 
Street Station, the bodies then lying in 
the former were exhumed and reinterred 
at Witton Cemetery, near Birmingham. 
Amongst these were the remains of the 
Rev. Joshua Toulmin, D.D., who died 
23 July, 1815, aged seventy-six. 

Referring to George’s Meeting-House at 
Colyton, Devon, the same author records that 
it was built prior to 1761, and that adjacent 


members about 1800; but no interments took 
place there until 4 April, 1832, when 
Philip Moor, sen., aged seventy-three, was 
laid to rest by Matthew Lee Yeates, the 
grave being situated close under the Meet- 
ing-House wall. The stone still exists, 
although cracked in two places. 

Of the several mural tablets within this 
chapel, the earliest reads :— 

“MS. of the Rev. Joseph Cornish, born at 
Taunton Dec. 16, 1750; fixed in the ministry at 
Colyton, July, 1772; died Oct. 9, 1823. Humbly 
looking for the salvation of God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The stone marking the grave of my 
grandfather on the maternal side may be 
seen in the yard attached to Howard Street 
Chapel at Sheffield. It bears the date of 
his death: ‘* 3lst December, 1833.”’ 

Harry Hems. 


APPLES: THEIR OLD Names (10 S. viii. 
429).—Of all the apple-names given, I have 
heard but four or five in use, viz., ‘* Pome- 
water,” Holland Pippin,” ‘* Codling,”’ and 
“Winter John.” “Greening” I am 
familiar with as the name of a pear. 

May I ask whether ‘“ Eves’’ are still 
known among apples? I have not met 
with them for years, but they are without 
exception the most beautiful in appearance, 
and the most delicious in taste, of all the 
dessert apples I have known. Cc. C. B. 


The ‘ Winter-Fillet,” mentioned twice, 
is of interest as preserving the A.-S. word 
for October—winter-fyllep. 

It is remarkable that the ‘‘ Quarendon ”’ 
is absent, as it is frequent in medieval 
vocabularies—Lat. conduus, a word I fail 
to trace. 

[Reply from Mr. J. S. UpAL next week.] 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IN SHAKESPEARE’S Day 
(10 S. viii. 130, 415; ix. 38).—Sr. SwiTHIn 
and Mr. Foster PatMeR do not throw 
any light on the subject: their argument 
apparently is that because Englishmen now 
speak at the rate of 100 words a minute, 
they could not have exceeded that speed 
300 years ago. I doubt whether it is 
impossible, as Mr. PALMER says, to assimi- 
late ideas conveyed at a greater rate. A 
journalist friend tells me that Mr. Deakin, 
the Prime Minister of Australia, habitually 
speaks in public at from 130 to 140 words 
a minute; and I can vouch for the fact 
that he is not a difficult speaker to follow. 
I should also think it highly probable that 
some of the continental nations, notably 


gtound was given for burials by one of the 


the French and the Italian, use a quicker 
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form of speech than the British. For further | R.L, by whom he had five children. By 
contemporary evidence I would instance the a second wife, Phcebe (1706-74), daughter 


prologue to Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist’ :— 


of Daniel and Mary Coggeshall, he had ten 


Fortune, that favours fools, these two short hours, children, including a daughter Ann (1723-90), 


We wish away, both tor your sakes and ours. 
Like Shakspeare, 
as well as a dramatist, and wrote primarily 
for the stage. ‘The Alchemist’ is in five 


Jens ras actor 1798) of Newport, ighte 
‘latter, Sarah (1745-98), married in 1772 


Jacob Harman, merchant of Philadelphia. 
Amongst their six children was Sarah (1777- 


who married in 1741 William Stevens (1710- 


A daughter of the 


ts, i as | s either of the Shak- 
1811), married to Stewart Brown of Balti- 


spearean plays previously quoted. Further, 

if either writer had meant “ three hours,” 

and not two, it would not have spoilt the | 

metre of his verse if he had said so. | 
EDWARD STEVENS. 

Melbourne. 

| 


T can bear witness that there are several | 


of Shakespeare’s plays which may be read | 
aloud in much less than two hours. ‘The 
Comedy of Errors,’ for example, has been 
rendered, with some attention to elocution, 
by a party of friends in lh. 16m.; ‘The 
Tempest’ in lh. 36m.; ‘The Two Gentle- 
men ot Verona’ in like time; and ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ in three minutes 
more than that. ‘Macbeth’ required 
Ih. 42m.; ‘Twelfth Night, Ih. 52m. ; 
‘The Merry Wives,’ lh. 54m. ; ‘Much Ado’ 
and ‘ Measure for Measure,’ each lh. 55m. ; 
‘Julius Cesar, lh. 57m. plays 
slightly overrun two hours; some go far 
beyond. ¢.g., * King Lear’ demands 2h. 37m., 
and ‘ Hamlet’ must have three hours. 
Sr. SwiItTHIn. 
{Reply from Mr. N. W. Hit next week. | 


ARNOLD AND RHODES FamMILieEs (10 S. ix. 
89).—Was Benedict Arnold, Governor of 


Rhode Island, connected with Godsgift 
Arnold or with the Coggeshall family 
mentioned in the following notes ? 

Henry Bull, Quaker, of Newport, R.TI. 
(1610-93), the Governor of the colony of 
‘Newport and Providence Plantations” 
(Rhode Island) in 1685-6, and again in 1690, 
had a son Tireh Bull (1638-84) of Newport 
and Kingston. To the latter, by a wife 
unknown, were born two sons. 

The elder, Tireh Bull (1659-1709), was 
married twice: first to Godsgitt Arnold, 
and secondly to Sarah ——. Ido not know 
the date of the second marriage, but the 
issue of these two marriages was (1) Mary, 
b. 1663, m. James Coggeshall; (2) Henry 
Bull, d. 1691, m. Ann Cole; (3) Ephraim 
Bull (? 1699-1721), married first Mary Cogges- 
hall, secondly Hannah Holway ; (4) Ezekiel 
Bull (1671-1727). 

The younger son, Henry Bull (? 1687- 


more, whose son (of the same name), with 
his cousin James Brown, founded the house 
of Brown Brothers in New York. 


Another daughter of Wiliam and Ann 
Stevens, Hannah, married Dr. Elisha Cullen 
Dick. The latter was one of George Wash- 
ington’s three physicians, and it is said that 
he alone desired to open the General’s 
throat and insert a silver tube, which was 
then a novel operation. This was not done, 
but Dr. Dick always held it would have 
saved Washington’s life. 

The relationship of the various Cogges- 
halls mentioned above to John Coggeshall, 
first President of Rhode Island, in 1647-8, 
and to the Coggeshalls of Essex, may already 
have been worked out. 

I may add that the details of the Bull 
family are taken from records in the posses- 
sion (in 1897) of the late Henry E. Turner, 
M.D., of Newport, R.I. Another pedigree 
makes Tireh Bull (1638-84) the husband 
of Godsgift Arnold, with Henry Bull (d. 1691) 
their son, and Henry Bull, (d. 1774) their 
grandson. R. B. 


PROVERB ON BEATING (10 S. ix. 170).— 
A Latin form of this saying was current at 
least as early as the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Gilbertus Cognatus in his collec- 
tion of ‘ Adagia’® quotes the following :— 

Nux, asinus, mulier, simili sunt lege ligati: 

Hee tria nil recte faciunt, si verbera cessent, 
which he calls ** distichum, quod toto ter- 
rarum orbe cantatissimum est.” Cog- 
natus’s collection is incorporated in J. J. 
Gryneus’s ‘ Adagia’ (1629). The above 
lines are on p. 484, col. 1, under the general 
heading Malum assuetum.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


This saying is given in John Ray’s ‘ Collec- 
tion of English Proverbs,’ first edition, 
1742—an earlier source than that quoted 
in Dalbiae’s ‘ Dictionary.’ R. A. Ports. 


This is given as a Shropshire proverb at 
3 8. ix. 153; and it is quoted in * The Slang 
Dictionary,’ published by Hotten, 1864, 


W. C. B. 


1774), married first Martha Odin of Newport, 


under ‘ bash,’ p. 71. 
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“Jeg,” “knee,” &c. ; but not one of these words is 
Miscellaneous. touched upon. Or we naturally think of man as 


consisting of body and soul; but neither of those 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. | interesting words tinds mention. 


| The essential virtues of a compiler, which is all 
Cremorne and the Later London Gardens. By Dr. Mitchell claims to be, are accuracy and the 
Warwick Wroth. With 25 Illustrations. (Elliot power of copying correctly ; but here, we regret to 
Stock.) | say, he is signally wanting. The number of mis- 
Tur erowd of books at the end of the year has | prints is astonishing. It looksas if the proofs had 
regrettably delayed our notice of a well-printed | never been corrected. Minsheu is quoted in two 
and well-illustrated record of London gaieties of | places as “ Mincheu” (pp. 110, 144), in another as 
the last century. Mr. Wroth has already produced **Minshaw’ (p. 356), and in another as** Minsheeus 
agood book on ‘The London Pleasure Gardens of | (p. 438). Stow appears as “Storr” (pp. 166, 218) 
the Kighteenth Century,’ and his writing is both | and “Stone” (p. 262), ; and Camden as Cambden 
scholarly and entertaining, giving some idea of the | (p. 293). Referring to the word “bigot, the author, 
incessant changes which make London, as it were, | by an extraordinary blunder, states that “‘bigote is 
one huge palimpsest_of past pleasures and pains. | the Spanish for whisky. whence say others the word 
We fully agree with Mr. Wroth that the decay of | meant first a tierce bravado p 447). He must 
ardens, both as separate institutions and healthy have miscopied this from some old dictionary which 
adjuncts to taverns, is to be regretted. The explained bigote by ‘ whisker,” an old word for a 
Cremorne Gardens rose on the site of a decayed | moustache, which 1s its correct meaning, and it is 
Stadium of sports, and in the fifties their trees, . this, not our British spirit, which imparts tierceness 
lowers, and singing-birds won the praise of G, A. to the Spanish bravado. 
Sala. Balloon ascents were a great feature of the But, there are scores of blunders apart from 
entertainments, ‘* Baron” Nicholson, T. B.Simpson, misprints. It is gratuitous toassume the proverbial 
and E. Tyrrell Smith were all ingenious managers insanity of the adder, and make “tas mad as a 
of the place, and concerning the last some amusing natter” the original of our **mad as a hatter’ 
details are given. Under the next manager (p. 105). ** False” is derived | from A.-S. faldau 
Cremorne became, as the author briefly puts it, to fold (p. 379); “ freemason” from frére mason 
“an impossible place,” a resort of the drunk and | ( 441); “pantaloon” from Gk. pan and L. talus 
disorderly. ankle (p. 370); marshal,” O.H.G. maraschalk, 
Among the other places noted are a race-course | from mara, a battle horse, and chalk, a servant 
of some two anda halt miles in circuit, ‘The (p. 385). The suggestion that “amalgam” “ comes 
Hippodrome ” at Notting Hill; ‘f The Royal Oak,” | from two Gk. words ama gamem [sic], to marry to- 
once a rural inn of Bayswater; the Chalk Farm | gether, with an expletive ’” (p. 55), is treated with 
tea-garden, with its duels in the tield adjoining ; | respect. 
“Sir Hugh Myddelton’s Head,” an inn which | It is no part of the author's method to give 
figures in Hogarth’s ‘ Evening’; ‘The Eagle” and_ illustrative quotations ; but in treating certain 
Grecian Saloon ; and ** The Red House,” Battersea. words, such as ‘*amuse,” * countrydance,” * beet- 
The last house possessed a raven called Gyp, so | eater,” and ‘* Whitsunday,” he blossoms into a 
accomplished at simulating the human voice that | perfect flora of literary illustrations. On_ further 
he called a ferryman across the river three times, | Investigation it becomes evident that Dr. Mitchell 
and was only discovered on the third occasion. We | has, without any acknowledgment, conveyed the 
presume that this bird was not one of those which | whole of these articles, and sundry others, verbatim, 
came into Dickens's hands, to the benetit of readers from Dr. Smythe Palmer's recent book * The Folk 
of ‘Barnaby Rudge.’ Our only regret is that and their Word-Lore’ (Routledge, 1904). The 
Mr. Wroth’s entertaining book is not larger, though | latter volume ¢.7., exhibits (pp. 148-9) the changes of 
he gives many references to further sources of | Meaning in the word “amuse” in a series of 
information. “The illustrations are well chosen Citations from Cotgrave, Fuller, Howe, Hacket, 
throughout. | Coleridge, Patmore, and Jones of Nayland. All 
ie = these Dr. Mitchell makes his own, the last by 
Sigiicant Etumotogy. By the Very Rey. James turning Nayland into ‘ Maryland” (p. 341). If 
Mitchell, D.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) | Dr. Mitchell's articles on * countrydance ” (p. 345), 
isa comely volume to look upon. Nothing is and “* Whitsunday” (pp. 286-7) were printed in 
easier than to turn out a popular book on etymo- | parallel columns with Dr, Palmer's (pp. 153-4, 177-8). 
logies: you take any respectable dictionary, and ; the result would be amusing. Apart from occasional 
weave the words, given there in alphabetical order, | misprints, their identity is complete. 
into certain arbitrary groups, more or less fanciful) — Iy The Cornhill Magazine for April the late Lady 
in their connexion, and fill up with old jests, and Lyttelton’s letters give an interesting insight into 
odds and ends of an anecdotic character. Frankly, the early years of Queen Victoria's reign. The 
Dr. Mitchell has nothing new to say, but he) hook reviewed is Lady Dorothy Nevill’s ‘ Memoirs,” 
“claims credit for the originality of the method in| on which Miss Virginia Stephen writes with brevity 
which the words are arranged.” In other words, he and without sufticient sympathy. An account of 
takes some particular subject, like ‘Man in his * Mr. Gladstone at Oxford. 1890,’ is reverently 
Bodily Structure’ (chap. x.), and proceeds to full in its details, but contains little that is really 
enumerate his various members with their etymo- | striking. Gladstone was not a maker of attractive 
logies—“‘spine” from L. spina, “nerve” from L. epigram, and what are regarded as his good things 
nervus, and so on. But there is no completeness , leave us cold. Prof. Churton Collins is much more 
even in this simple method. We naturally expect | interesting in his ‘Letters of John Carne,’ a man 
he will begin at the beginning, and give us such | who helped Scott with ‘The Talisman.’ Mr. Ber- 
words as “head,” ‘‘hair,” “face,” with their origin, | nard Capes deals entertainingly with improbable 
working down by “neck,” ‘* shoulders,” “arms,” to , coincidences in * The Long Arm.’ Mr. A. C. Benson 
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has a much-debated subject in *Our Lack of Great 
Men,’ and dwells on the element of personality 
which impresses often more than performance. He 
thinks that modern lite is unfavourable to great- 
ness, and virtually paraphrases Tennyson’s thoughts 
on the subject. e touches vaguely on science, 
but does not mention Lord Kelvin, though he sug- 
vests that in the scientific field the greatest reputa- 
tions of recent years have been made. 

In The National Review, as might be expected, 
the German Emperor figures largely, and Mr. Maxse 
is almost contra mundum in defending the recent 
ill-advised action of 7'he Times concerning the 
‘Tweedmouth letter. The worst of this ‘* King 
Charles’s or William’s Head” attitude is that it 
leads to the suggestion of far-fetched motives in 
which one cannot believe. The brightest article is 
“One of my Days at Osborne College,’ by ** A Cadet,” 
an excellent little vignette of youthful vigour and 
health. Mr. J. L. Garvin, who must be one of the 
busiest writers of the day, deals with ‘The Dema- 
gogics of Free Trade: a Paradox.’ ‘Company- 
Mongering,’ by Mr. Alfred Mosely, is an important 
paper, which all intending investors should read. 

he general ignorance and credulity of the public 
concerning swindling schemes are not less than 
amazing. Mr. Basil Tozer in ‘The Coming Censor- 
ship of Fiction’ calls attention once more to the 

wrevalence of prurient stuff. He thinks that this 

ood of indecent fiction may result in the creation 
of a censor, who will take extreme views, and con- 
demn not only the bad, but also ‘ta vast amount of 
excellent work that most certainly ought to be 

yuublished.” We agree, and we blame chiefly the 
arge majority who seek’ money only in the career 
of writing. 

The Nineteenth Century has a series of short 
appreciations of its late editor. Mr. Frederic 

arrison says that on a suggestion of his own 
Knowles started the idea of a 
succession of short papers by various writers from 
different standpoints.” ‘Fresh Light on Coke of 
Norfolk,’ by Mrs. Stirling, is a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of a picturesque and delightful 
tigure. Mr. G.F. Abbott’s ‘ Echoes of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries in Modern Greek Lore’ is excellent and 
most suggestive. There is much still to be done in 
the subject to which our own founder gave its 
name. Mrs. Creighton replies with no great success 
in ‘Women’s Settlements’ to the Rey. R. Free’s 
indictment of the system as working in his own 
parish. The Licensing Bill, The Educational Crisis, 
and The British Trader in Canada are treated in 
other articles. 

The Fortnightly opens with ‘The Orgy on Par- 
nassus,’ a poem attacking the vagaries of the latest 
of our verse-makers, by Mr. William Watson. He 
combines here, as generally he does at his best, 
sound criticism with felicity of phrase. He praises 
the ‘‘order and just proportion” of Tennyson, 
and compares him with the ‘ phrase-tormenting” 
bards :— 

You prance on language, you force, you strain it, 
You rack and you rive it, you twist it and maul. 
Form, you abhor it, and taste, you disdain it,— 
And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 

Mr. John Galsworthy has an interesting apprecia- 
tion of Joseph Conrad, which does not, however, 
touch the points an advocatus diaboli would make. 
Mr. Lewis Melville gossips agreeably concerning 
*Some Eighteenth-Century Men about Town,’ and 


Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton writes on René Bazin. There 
are several articles on current questions of politics. 
Calchas, a prophet who conceals, we believe, a well- 
known protagonist of Tariff Reform, talks of Mr, 
Asquith’s limitations, and looks to Mr. Lloyd- 
George as the best man to stay the coming 
downfall of the Liberal party, which may not 
come, perhaps, so soon as is fancied. 


The Burlington Magazine has an excellent article 
with illustrations on * Puvis de Chavannes,’ who is 
praised in a way which would astound and dismay 
the old-fashioned art-critic. Mr. Edward Dillon 
writes with the assurance and ease of the accom- 
sige critic on Chinese Porcelain. Mr. Roger 
fry in‘The Art of Albert Ryder’ introduces to 
English readers a striking American painter whose 
work seems well worth following. The editorial 
on ‘The Painter as Critic’ supports the cause of 
genuine criticism, which ought to be preferable, 
even when it is not favourable, to the wordy 
nothings of popular writers on pictures. Sir Charles 
Holroyd has a note on ‘Two Recent Additions to 
the National Gallery.’ By the by, the editorial 
ottices of the magazine have been moved to 17, Old 
Burlington Street, W. 


In The Reliquary Mr. Barclay Baron does a 
service in calling attention to that great archxologist 
Furtwingler in connexion with the pediment sculp- 
tures from .gina preserved in the Glyptothek of 
Munich. ‘Notes on Fibule of Late Celtic or 
‘Italian ” Character found in Wiltshire,’ by Mr. 
E. H. Goddard, is well illustrated, and does some- 
thing to clear up an obscure question. ‘The Dawn 
of Architecture’ is an original contribution on the 
prehistoric ruins of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
portions of Utah and Colorado. The most important 
paper, however, is that by Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton 
on ‘ Treasure Trove, the Treasury, and the Trustees 
of the British Museum,’ which deals with the law 
of the subject, especially as expounded in the case 
of the Irish Treasure of Celtic gold ornaments 
ploughed up in 1896, and points out that some 
change in the law should relieve the Museum of an 
anomalous position. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswet- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
eed in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


THOMAS HOOD. A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND. PRIMITIVE SECRET SOCIETIES. 

MISS LUCY. THE SCOURGE. THE LOST MILLIONAIRE. THE WORLD 
THAT NEVER WAS. THE WAYS OF REBELLION. THE DAUGHTER. 
THE MASTER-KNOT. GILBERT HERMER. THE WATCHERS OF THE 
PLAINS. THE HOUSE OF THE LOST COURT. IRENE OF THE RINGLETS. 
A LIFTED VEIL. 

ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY AND GUIDES. BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND FOREIGN GUIDES. 

SHORT STORIES. 

MY ALPINE JUBILEE. ASPECTS QF GEORGE MEREDITH. THE BOOK. 
LIFE OF GOETHE. EASTER EGGS. LIFE OF COBDEN. CROCKFORD’S 
CLERICAL DIRECTORY. ‘*THE LIBRARY.” 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE RHINE. THE FOURTH BOOK OF PILGRIMAGES TO OLD HOMES. THE 
RIDLEY ART CLUB AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


LADY JANE GREY AND HER TIMES. THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF DURHAM, 

PETRARCH AND HUMANISM. THE BHIL LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Come and Find Me; The Alien Sisters; Wheels of Anarchy; Joseph Redhorn ; 
Sir Hilton’s Sin ; The Metropolis. 

POETRY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: The Real India; A History of Western Tibet; Turkey in Europe; Earl 
Percy’s Dinner-Table ; Epic and Romance. 

NOTES FROM OXFORD; MR. BERNARD SHAW IN FRENCH; TOLSTOY’S EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY ; THE MAGIC CARPET. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Books ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Byzantine Ceramic Art ; The Works of Ruskin ; Windsor ; Burrows’s The Discoveries 
in Crete; The Year’s Art; Water-Colours at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery ; Mr. Charles I’Anson’s 
Works ; Sales ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Philharmonic Concerts; Symphony Concert ; Mischa Elman’s Concert; Mr. Beecham’s 
Orchestral Concert ; Chats on Violoncellos ; Gossip ; ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Jack Straw. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 


PROF. CHURTON COLLINS’S VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, AND ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 
AND 
MRS. E. GODFREY’S ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO’S 


SPRING LIST. 


A SKETCH OF ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE. 


id EDWARD FARLEY OATEN, B.A. LL.B. (Cantab.) The 1907 Cambridge University Le Bas 
Essay. Crown Svo, price 3s. 6. net. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH. 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. Being a presentment of the life, character, customs, legends, 
and religious beliefs of the Polar Eskimos, collected during a stay amongst them, together with 
some actual experiences narrated by members of the now almost extinct race of the East Green- 
landers, and a collection of East Greenlandic legends and fables, and also containing sketches of 
life among the Christianized West Greenlanders of the present day. Compiled from the Danish 
Originals and Edited by G. HERRING, With 150 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White 


by Count HARALD MOLTKE. Royal Svo, 1 vol. price 1/. 1s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Edited by F. LEGGE.—New Voice. 


THE EVOLUTION OF FORCES. 


By Dr. GUSTAVE LE BON. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
An original work on the nature of energy, specially written for the International Scientific Series by 


the Author of * L’Evolution de la Matiére, 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE LIFE. 


By the Rev. J. MACGOWAN, Author of ‘The Imperial History of China.” With 12 Illustrations 
in Colour by MONTAGUE SMYTH, and 3¢ other Illustrations. Royal Svo, gilt top, cloth, price 


15s. net. 


A PROLOGUE, and other Poems. 


By WILLIAM GERRARD, Author of * Doleino: a 


SONNETS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. 


By Rev. Ek. E. BRADFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6/7. net. 
THE SQUARES OF LONDON. 
i rints. Crown 4to, 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, with numerous Ilustrations from old Prints 


price 1/. 1s. net. 
Also a Special Edition, limited to Fifty Copies, signed and numbered, on Hand-Made Paper. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By JOHANNES JANSSEN. Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
By Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR. Vols. VII. and VIII. Translated by the Rey. RALPH KERR, of 
the Oratory. Demy Svo, price 12s. net per vol. 
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